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the FORD V8 suits us? 


You get modern lines and sparkling colors, 
and up-to-the-minute “little things,” too— 
battery under the engine hood, starter but- 
ton on the dash and parking brake below it, 
big luggage compartments on all sedans. 


“ “ “ 


They say you can’t have everything—but 
this new Ford V-8 says differently. 

“ “ 4“ 
At the lowest Ford price in years, you can 
have the roominess and comfort possible 
only with an engine that’s extra short, a 
springbase that’s extra Jong, drivers’ seats 
that adjust two ways. 

« “ a 
And—you ride where riding comfort is at 
its best—amidships, between the axles. 

“ “ “ 
You get brakes that stop with tremendous 
power—at the gentlest of toe pressure. 

“ “ “ 
You get a car that’s easy to steer, easy to 
park. Yet the way it hugs the road and 
cradles you over rough spots reminds you of 
great big cars, with great big price tags. 


THE BRILLIANT “85” 


And anywhere you go, you know you'll 
find good service at costs so low they’re 
famous the world around. 

“ “ a 
So no matter how hard you are to please or 
fit—no matter how much you expect for 


your money—here’s the car to see FIRST. 
The QUALITY car in the low-price field. 


SEE YOUR FORD DEALER TODAY 
$25 A MONTH, after usual down payment, buys any 


model 1937 Ford V-8 car through the Authorized 
Ford Finance Plans of Universal Credit Company. 


e THE THRIFTY ‘'60” 




















Qur Advertisers and 
Ourselves 


® ALL ABOARD! A summer’s trip 

may be travel for fun for one 
teacher, for another it may have edu- 
cational value, but for many, in addi- 
tion to these usual interests in travel, 
there are the thrills of a collector. On 
each succeeding trip they add to their 
collection of countries, or states, or na- 
tional parks, or other places of scenic 
or historical interest. 

VIA SEAWAY. Steamer reserva- 
tions for Europe have been booked 
‘way in advance, but the advertisers 
in this issue looked out for your inter- 
ests months ago and they have a few 
choice spaces left. But, in the words 
of the circus barker, “Hurry! Hurry! 
Hurry!” Scandinavia, Switzerland, 
Russia, Japan; also England, the Med- 
iterranean, Ireland, Germany, France, 
and Italy—all can be seen with our 
advertisers. As many as fifteen coun- 
tries can be “collected” on one tour 
of the many offered. 

Or, if you want a boat trip here at 
home, there are several trips on the 
St. Lawrence River to the Gaspe Coast 
and to Labrador that are fascinating 
and different. 

VIA RAILWAY. If this is a “See 
America” year for you, if Alaska, Vir- 
ginia, Jasper, Yosemite, the Black 
Hills, Newfoundland, Colorado, Gla- 
cier, Yellowstone, the Canadian 
Rockies, Minnesota, Mexico—any or 
all of them—are on your “must”’ list 
this year, ILttNors TEACHER adver- 
tisers offer well-planned itineraries for 
either inexpensive or de luxe tours. If 
the last twelve months are any indica- 
tion, trains will be crowded and reser- 
vations won’t be available on a mo- 
ment’s notice. The luxury and beauti- 
ful appointments of the modern trains 
running east, west, north, or south are 
actually amazing! 

VIA HIGHWAY. All America and 
much of Canada is accessible to com- 
fortable, economical, and interesting 
travel by bus. Summer circle and all- 
expense tours, including hotel reserva- 
tions and sightseeing trips, along two 
scenic routes to Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, Grand Canyon, Yellowstone, Yo- 
semite, and California are possible for 
bus travelers. 

If you have looked with longing 
eyes on trailers, why not try a trailer 
tour this summer? Two advertisers of- 
fer you an opportunity to study and 
travel at the same time. 
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Automobile travel has its advan- 
tages, and some of its troubles, at least, 
are imaginary. The Governor of New 
Mexico has asked us to tell you that, 
notwithstanding reports to the con- 
trary, tourists are most welcome in his 
State. Reports of fees to be imposed 
upon those seeking to enter the State 
have been mistakenly given in some 
articles printed in the East and Mid- 
west. 

VALUES IN BOOKS. A careful 
reading of publishers’ advertising and 
the editor’s book reviews are essen- 
tial for teachers who intend to keep 


up on new things. One publisher after 
another announces new books. Every 
subject and every grade are covered. 

SUMMER SELLING. Earn and get 
practical experience in psychology at 
the same time. A number of this 
month’s advertisers offer excellent sales 
opportunities. 

*Advertising Manager Miss G. C. 
Rawson, 307 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, will be glad to help you get 
in touch with services or products you 
cannot find offered by present adver- 
tisers. Mention the ILLrnors TEACHER 
when you write to advertisers. 




















IF YOU NEED TO BORROW 


YOU CAN GET QUICK FRIENDLY 
SERVICE AT HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


No Security or Endorsers Required... Just 
your Signature ... Loans made by Mail 














@ You may need a loan sometime—to pay up 
urgent past due bills or to meet an emergency. 
Where could you get it— quickly, privately, 
or without embarrassment? Many teachers 
have found the answer to that question in 
Household Finance. We lend you the money 
you need on your own signature. Without 
co-signers. Without security. Payments may 
spread over many months to suit your con- 
venience. If not convenient for you to call 
at our offices, you may borrow by mail. 


Constructive financial counsel 


At Household Finance we do more than lend 
money. Here a loan becomes part of a con- 
structive plan to improve the borrower's 
future financial position. Household Finance's 
interesting, authoritative booklets on money 
management and better buymanship have 
helped thousands of teachers to get perma- 
nently out of the financial rut. Copies can be 
obtained at any Household Finance office. 


The manager of the nearest office will be glad 


to tell you about Household Finance service. 
Or mail the coupon for full information so 
you will have it handy for future reference. 





Locally Managed Household Finance 
Offices in 14 Illinois Cities 


CuHICAGO—2nd Floor, 253 Conway Bidg., 
28 N. Clark St.—Phone Franklin 1082 


ALTON—7th Floor, Jowgtr—3rd Floor, 





First Nat. Bk. 
Bidg., Main 3300 
AuRoORA— Suite 507, 
Aurora Nat. Bk. 
Bidg., Aurora 8445 
Renee Sth 
_~ — Bank 
fide Phone 4765 
CHAMPAIGN—4th FI, 
Lincoln Bidg., 
Phone 3410 
DecaTur—4th FI., 
Citizens Bank 
Bidg., — $277 
Fresport—3rd Fi., 
State Bank Bidg., 
Main 137 
GALEsBURG—4th Fl., 


6226 Main 


to Theater 
Bidg., Joliet 6184 
Mo.ine—4th Floor, 
Fifth Ave. Bldg., 
Moline 1464 
Psoria—3rd Floor, 
Lehmann Bidg., 
Phone 4-5177 


Fi., 


Rockxrorp—6th 
Talcott Bidg., 
Main 930 


SpRinGrizLD — Rm. 
1004, 10th Floor, 
Buildi 


Ont. 7110 


Housebold charges the low monthly ra 
of 24%. This is substantiall 7p heen 


the lawful maximum on all 





HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION 


eee eae eS ee me me me em 
Household Finance Corporation 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 


of your brochure: “The Special House- 
I understand this re- 


FREE sooxcers ano 


Mail this coupon 
whether you wish an 
immediate loan or 
not. You never know 
when this informa- 
tion will come in 
handy. If immediate 
loan is wanted, state 
amount desired. 
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Please mail me free co 
hold Finance Loan Plan 
quest places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


« School Teachers.” 
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All Records Smashed! 


THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY 
FOR SCHOOLS 


Wins Praise and Preference 
— Orders and Re-orders 
—in Thousands of Schools 


Last year we urged you to “look at all 
three” before you placed your dic- 
tionary order. This year we say 
merely, “Look at the record” in your 
own and neighboring schools. 


We KNOW, from letters of praise 
received every day from teachers 
and superintendents, and from the 
orders and re-orders which are pour- 
ing in, that THe WINSTON SIMPLIFIED 
DicTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS is what we 
claim—the best dictionary for 
school use. 46,000 words defined; 
1004 pages; 1729 illustrations; 10 
color plates; 24 pages of colored 
maps. Price, only $1.28. Sy¢y7.uual 


Just Off Press— 


Another new member of this 
distinguished dictionary family: 


THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 
FOR SCHOOLS 


SHORTER EDITION 


Differs from the larger book only in 
scope, defining in identical terms 
70% of the entries in the parent 
book. 1100 illustrations. 


Price, only $0.96. chen discount 


Plan now to include these books in your 


uisitions for next year. Further 
information gladly sent upon request. 


The JOHN C.EY YAR hve ge] | COMPANY 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~ + - PHILADELPHIA PA 
SAN FRANCISCO 













CEIVED 


Education 


The Faculty, by Melvin E. Haggerty. The 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago. Cloth. 
218 pages. Price, $2. 

This is Volume Two of a series of mono- 
graphs, “The Evaluation of Higher Institu- 
tions,” based on the investigation conducted 
for the Committee on Revision of Stand- 
ards, Commission of Higher Institutions of 
the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 

The findings incorporated in this volume 
are the result of data secured through the 
co-operation of fifty-seven higher institutions 
located in all parts of the area in which the 
North Central Association operates. 

The new standard of faculty excellence 
evolved from this study considers the faculty 
as a whole, rather than as a collection of 
individuals, and places emphasis upon 
twenty-five specific factors which form the 
“pattern map” of an ideal institutional 
faculty. 

Accrediting is thus based upon the total 
picture presented by an institution rather 
than upon rating on individual standards. 

“The concepts of faculty competence later 
proposed for accrediting purposes,” says 
Dean Haggerty, “will be recognized as widely 
current general ideas. They now have the 
advantage of being supported by statistical 
findings.” 

While the committee disclaims any effort 
to set standards for the individual faculty 
member, there are many interesting obser- 
vations on subjects such as teaching effec- 
tiveness and productive scholarship, predic- 
tive value of degrees earned, relative weight 
of degrees, experience, and membership in 
learned societies, and publications that are 
of personal as well as general interest. Such 
observations are frequently delivered in terse 
epigrammatic style, as is this one on pro- 
ductive scholarship: _ “An educational in- 
stitution must of necessity be a place of 
intellectual excitement.” 


How to Use the Educational Sound Film, 
by M. R. Brunstetter. The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 
173 pages. Price, $2. 

Three things should be especially noted 
about this book: (1) The author is director 
of the Bureau of Publications, Columbia 
University; he was formerly research asso- 
ciate, Erpi Picture Consultants, Inc., a pio- 
neer firm in the production of educational 
motion pictures. (2) How to Use the Edu- 
cational Sound Film is not a discussion of 
theory; it is a presentation of the findings 
of extensive experimentation. (3) The ad- 
ministrative, supervisory and _ instructional 
aspects of the use of educational sound film 
are adequately dealt with. 

In a foreword, Alexander J. Stoddard, 
superintendent of schools, Providence, R. L., 
says: “This book ought to go a long way 
toward preventing many years of wasteful 
floundering in an attempt to integrate the 
use of the talking picture with the school 





program.” Certainly this is a book to be 
highly recommended to school systems eager 
to put into use this most modern of the 
materials of instruction, the potential effec- 
tiveness of which is definitely established. 


An Introduction to Teaching, by Charles 
W. Knudson and Lucius O. McAfee. Dou- 
bleday, Doran and Company, Inc., 122 South 
Michigan Blvd., Chicago. Cloth. 424 pages. 
Price, $2. 

An Introduction to Teaching is a text- 
book for use in an introductory Education 
course that is a departure from type. One 
difference is that it is addressed to prospec- 
tive teachers and so concerns itself with 
introducing the student to the profession. 
The authors’ sympathy with the recommen- 
dation of the National Survey of the Edu- 
cation of Teachers that “more consideration 
should be given in education courses for 
teachers to the field of professional (teacher) 
problems” is evident in the discussion of 
such subjects as turnover in teaching posi- 
tions, salary, retirement, tenure, membership 
in professional organizations, etc. Regard- 
ing the last of these, we quote: 

“There is an obligation resting on every 
public school teacher within a given state 
to help formulate and to support actively an 
educational program of the state teachers’ 
association and of the local association.” 


General Analysis and General Appraisal 
Outlines for Use in the Study of Textbook 
Materials. of Instruction for Junior and 
Senior High Schools, by J. A. Clement, 
University of Illinois. Inter-state Publish- 
ers, Danville, Illinois. 18 pages. Paper. 
Send 25c for a sample copy. 

General Analysis and General Appraisal 
Outlines for Use in the Study of Textbook 
Materials of Instruction for Junior and 
Senior High Schools has recently been pub- 
lished. Five large master headings are listed 
which are suggested as items for analyzing 
and judging textbooks. In the five master 
headings are included the following: (1) 
The philosophy and point of view of the 
author. (2) The nature and organization 
of the content together with suggested class- 
room methods. (3) Instructional aids and 
helps such as significant tables of contents, 
indices, etc. (4) Mechanical features, as 
the format. (5) Items pertaining to the 
nature of the publications and the publishers. 
Both qualitative and quantitative appraisals 
of textbooks are considered. Suggestions for 
the use of the outlines are listed clearly. 

One of the purposes suggested for the use 
of common items in analyzing and apprais- 
ing textbooks is to enable school people to 
be cognizant of similar aspects, and to unify 
the thinking and practices of classroom in- 
structors. Another related purpose is to 
assist in the more intelligent adoption of 
textbooks no matter what may be the plan 
employed by persons who are given this 
authority. It should be obvious that the 
items suggested in the outlines should repre- 
sent the minimum number of reactions made 
when examining and judging textbooks. 

Space is provided in the outline, there- 
fore, for recording reactions beyond the items 
included in the analysis and appraisal sheets 
recommended for use. It is believed that 
the use of these outlines will definitize and 
systematize the procedure of examining, judg- 
ing and adopting textbooks. 

(Continued on page 320) 
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Inadequate standards prevail in . N 
poor school districts in Ilinos OMe Neeg 
Sa t . Left: One of several portable buildings in 
’ use in an elementary school district in a metro- 
politan area of northern Illinois. Help must 
. come from outside the district if these children 


are to have a fair chance. Their survival in the 
event of a severe windstorm is open to question. 













The outdoor toilet, below, 
the washroom, right, and 
the open tile well, lower 
right, defy standards of 
decency and sanitation. Can 
mere instruction in sanita- 
tion undo the influence of 
such facilities? 





Above: The calendar is up-to-date and at- 
tractive but the only large dictionary in a high 
school of over four hundred pupils is neither. 
Of course, the calendar was free. 


Below: One of three run-down 
buildings maintained by a school that 
has paid its teachers for only five 
months in three years. Notice boarded- 
up window and absence of paint. 





Only laboratory in a four-year community 
high school. No running water—almost no 
equipment. Modern education stresses expe- 
rience. With what? 
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OST of the children of the com- 
mon schools of Illinois would 
welcome a restoration of their 

educational opportunities to a pre-de- 
pression level. 

Fully 604,000 children in the com- 
mon schools of this State—44 percent 
of the total enrollment—are receiving 
in 1937 a school term shorter than was 
offered in the same schools a few years 
ago. In Chicago alone ihe children are 
being denied about 10,000,000 days of 
schooling a year by virtue of the reduc- 
tion of one month in the school term. 

In many communities where the 
term has been cut and in many schools 
where the regular term prevails, cur- 
tailment in the educational service has 
been brought about in numerous ways. 
In some cases, classes have been over- 
crowded to the point where individual 
attention to pupils can hardly be con- 
sidered. In other schools kindergar- 
tens are still discontinued; supervisory 
staffs lack personnel; health and phys- 
ical education are neglected; the do- 
mestic and manual arts have been 
dropped or curtailed; the fine arts such 
as music, literary projects, and the 
like are denied the children; etc. 

Examples of what has happened 
within the last few years to some of 
our school programs are as follows: 

Benton Township High School—Dropped 
printing, industrial arts, mechanical drawing, 
and agriculture; extra-curricular activities 
limited—must be held after school hours. 

Calumet City Elementary, No. 156—Class 
size increased to 40 and above; teaching staff 
reduced from 21 to 13; kindergarten abol- 
ished; manual training and home economics 
abolished; no special supervision for physi- 
cal education, music, and art; use depart- 
mentalization to reduce teaching force in 
grades 4 to 8; superintendent teaches one- 
third to one-half time, and principal teaches 
full time; library and laboratory equipment 
reduced. 

Elmwood Park Elementary—Classes too 
large, averaging 44 to 50 pupils. Half-day 
sessions only for 500 children in grades 1, 2, 
and 3. Need 17 more classrooms; need gym- 
nasiums and auditoriums; supplementary ma- 
terials and supplies needed. Teachers over- 
worked and underpaid and compelled to dis- 
count paper at 40 percent; district is 12 
months in arrears in actual payment of sala- 
ries. 7 

West Frankfort Community High School 
—Teaching force reduced even though en- 
rolilment was steadily increasing, causing 
teacher load to be increased about 33% per- 
cent; budget for library, science, maps, etc., 
practically eliminated; curriculum reduced to 


By 1. . GRIMM 


Director of Research 
Illinois ation Association 


almost a straight college entrance course; 
many extra-curricular activities dropped be- 
cause of overloaded teachers. 

Most of the restrictions which still 
exist in our educational programs were 
enforced not by mere “depression hys- 
teria”—but from genuine financial 
limitations of the districts. The rela- 
tively small amount of state school aid 
allowed in Illinois, the failure of the 
State to meet in full the state appro- 
priations for 1931-1933, and for the 
biennium ending June 30, 1935, the 
perennial withholding of state aid from 
the high schools (except for the $6.34 
per pupil that was allotted from the 
temporary gasoline tax diversion), the 
general slash in local assessed valua- 
tions that averaged about 40 percent, 
and the high rate of tax delinquency 
in some centers are among the finan- 
cial factors which explain why it has 
been difficult for schools to carry on. 
Communities which experienced a 
heavier educational enrollment, an ex- 
perience general in the high schools, 
have faced both dwindling revenues 
and a growing load. 


Equalization Needed 

While the financial problem of the 
schools has become almost a general 
problem in recent years we must em- 
phasize the fact that inequalities in 
educational opportunities are glaring, 
and that in numerous weak districts 
the educational standards were de- 
plorably low even before the depres- 
sion. The need of more state aid for 
the elementary scheols is clear. A 
strong equalization program is needed 
by the high schools as well as a gen- 
eral program of flat grants. 

Typical of several schools that are 
in critical financial circumstances are 
the following: 

Mound City Community High School— 
Salaries reduced over 40 percent during de- 
pression; 40 percent cut still exists. Salaries 
14 months in arrears and no one will cash 
present orders given. Non-high owes about 
$12,000. Bonded debt, $58,350; anticipation 
warrants unredeemed, $1,100; unpaid teach- 
ers’ orders, $12,000; judgments, $5,000; other 
outstanding bills, $2,000. Teaching staff re- 
duced from 6 to 5; increased class size; no 
addition to library for over 4 years; some 
reduction of various activities; badly in need 
of window shades, etc. 

Western Springs Elementary—Salaries re- 
duced about 40 percent during depression; 
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40 percent cut still exists. Bonded debt, 
$197,500; anticipation warrants unredeemed, 
$33,840; umpaid teachers’ orders, $32,985; 
other outstanding bills, approximately $4,000. 
“The children are paying our district’s way 
out of debt in large measure by suffering 
painfully curtailed services.” Teacher turn- 
over due to low salaries is now about 35 
percent annually. Debt under 5 percent con- 
stitutional limitation runs to about 9 percent. 

Westmont Elementary—Salaries reduced 
27% percent during depression; 27 percent 
cut still exists. $6,400 in bonds recently re- 
funded. Bonded debt, $82,400; anticipation 
warrants unredeemed, $23,571; unpaid teach- 
ers’ orders, $2,949; judgments, $24,150; other 
outstanding bills, $6,534. Very low salaries; 3 
additional teachers needed; much additional 
teaching equipment needed; no opportunity 
for such classes as sewing, manual training, 
etc.; no auditorium, gymnasium, or special 
rooms. Many pupils are housed in portables 
that will not stand up much longer, and 
heavy bond issue and debt will prevent build- 
ing. Debt under 5 percent constitutional limi- 
tation runs to almost 9 percent. 

Zeigler Community High School—Salaries 
reduced 23 percent in December, 1935; pay- 
roll runs 37 percent lower than formerly. 
Salaries now paid in cash but district owes 
for 30 months of teaching service previously 
rendered. Non-high owes $4,655. Bonded 
debt, $120,000; unpaid teachers’ orders, 
$35,000; judgments, $1,650. Teaching staff 
reduced; class size enlarged; meager amount 
spent on library; manual training cut; non- 
class activities reduced to minimum; building 
not kept in repair. Debt under 5 percent con- 
stitutional limit runs to nearly 12 percent. 


Teacher Personnel Needs 

Not all teacher personnel problems 
are basically financial in nature but 
many are. Illinois has not placed on 
a sound financial basis the pension plan 
for downstate teachers. We do not 
guarantee as do many leading states 
a decent.minimum wage in our edu- 
cational system. Teachers’ salaries in 
Illinois run below national levels when 
such are considered according to the 
size of the various communities. Table 
I shows this to be true. 
SALARIES OF ELEMENTARY TEACH- 


ERS LOWER IN ILLINOIS THAN 
IN UNITED STATES 


(From N.E.A. Research Bulletin, Vol. XV, 


No. 2) 
MEDIAN SALARY 
1936-1937 
Size of United 

Community States Illinois 
Over 100,000 population. .... $2,027 $1,932 
30,000-100,000 population... 1,501 1,399 
10,000-30,000 population.... 1,297 1,125 
5,000-10,000 population. .... 1,150 1,096 
2,500-5,000 population...... 1,008 952 


Numerous orders issued to teachers 
remain unpaid, some being several 
years old. Over two-thirds of the 
teachers in our city and village schools 
still suffer pay cuts such that they are 
in a worse financial position than they 

(Continued on page 314) 
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If radio is to serve the schools 
those in charge of productions must 
learn its developing technique 


HAT radio broadcasting is devel- 

oping its own particular technique 

is evident. Just as radio itself has 
developed from the early days of crys- 
tal sets and headphones to the massive 
productions coming through your sen- 
sitive, high fidelity receivers, so has 
the art of produciug radio programs 
developed. 

Time was, in the early days of radio, 
when a soloist and accompanist in a 
recital of songs constituted a radio 
program. Such an appearance before a 
microphone drew thousands of fan 
letters and in a short time made the 
artist famous as a radio star. 


There Must Be a Theme 


Now, however, times have changed. 
Today it is necessary to have a thought 
or theme to a program in order to be 
reasonably sure of its success. In ad- 
dition to talent of acceptable ability, 
there must be a purpose for the pro- 
gram; it must all tie together into a 
unit. All elements in the program— 
announcer, artists, speakers, and script 
—must be built into this purpose or 
theme of the program. It is this trend 
in the development of radio that has 
caused a definite technique to evolve. 

Commercial interests and _ those 
agencies responsible for successful 
radio programs have recognized this 
fact and are striving to improve their 
radio technique. Radio station man- 
agers are aware of the necessity of the 
proper technique in making their pro- 
grams successful. However, institu- 
tions which do not pay for time on the 
air, institutions whose purpose is to 
educate and inform, have not been as 
alert in following the trend as have the 
commercial groups. It is noticeable 
throughout radio that groups who re- 
ceive free time and naturally should 
make the most of it, have been the 
most lax in that respect. Groups buy- 
ing time on the air at full commercial 
rates have been the leaders in the art 
of radio production. 

Radio station operators want edu- 
cational programs. They are granted 
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a license to operate a radio station in 
“public interest, convenience and ne- 
cessity.” Obviously educational pro- 
grams in one form or another must be 
presented by the station. It would be 
natural for the educational system in 
any community, the public school sys- 
tem, to serve as the direct source of 
these programs. 

But to serve the purposes of both 
the schools and the radio station, it is 
imperative that these programs be 
designed and produced in a manner 
that will hold and interest the listeners. 
The mere fact that a teacher of history 
desires to broadcast a lecture on some 
phase of the Civil War does not in 
itself assure a particularly desirable 
program either for the station or for 
the school. The point is, however, that 
intelligent and skillful use of radio can 
serve the schools well as a means of 
mass communication with a given com- 
munity and at the same time serve the 
radio station by attracting and holding 
listeners to the particular station. When 
this is the case, co-operation between 
the schools and the station becomes a 
healthy relationship benefiting the en- 
tire community. 


Planning the Program 

Let us assume that a school or group 
of schools desires to go on the air. We 
will assume further that the radio 
station manager or program manager 
in this particular community has been 
approached and he has indicated a 
willingness to co-operate with the 
schools, providing a suitable program 
can be produced and presented. The 
entire matter then becomes the re- 
sponsibility of the school executives to 
decide what should be done in the way 
of a program series. 

Schools using radio for the first time 
should not plan on more than a 
thirteen-week trial. A decision must be 
made concerning the type of program 
to be presented. Is it to reflect the 
work being done by the school system 
as a whole? Is it to focus attention-on 
the high school? Is it to spotlight any 





Putting the Schools on the Air 


By JOHN ¢. McCLOY 


Program Manager of WROK and Sec- 
retary of Rockford Broadcasters, Inc. 


particular activities of the school sys- 
tem that might be desirably publicised? 
Whatever the decision may be, a de- 
cision must be made. There must be a 
theme to the program series. 

Up to the present time, our school 
has received a conditional promise of 
time on the air from the radio station. 
A central purpose or motive for a series 
of thirteen weekly programs has been 
determined. The next step is the ap- 
pointment of one individual to super- 
vise the radio work and maintain the 
necessary contacts with the radio 
station. This individual should be 
one who has the idea for the program 
series firmly fixed in his mind; an in- 
dividual, if possible, with a flair for 
showmanship—one who appreciates 
the public viewpoint and can interpret 
it. Further, he or she should be a 
person of sufficient executive ability to 
organize a small producing unit, and 
to secure from this group absolute 
co-operation. 

He should contact the station man- 
ager and lay the entire plan before him. 
He should explain what the schools 
desire to present to the radio public 
and assure him that the schools fully 
realize their opportunity in using the 
facilities of the radio station and will 
give him production of real program 
merit. Undoubtedly, the radio ex- 
ecutive will then be ready to co-operate. 

Arrangements should next be made 
with the radio station for a definite 
schedule, times for studio rehearsals 
and auditions. It is important that at 
least one complete rehearsal be held in 
the studios before a microphone in 
order to test voices, microphone posi- 
tion, sound effects and timing. 


Going into Production 


After these preliminary arrange- 
ments have been made, the radio group 
which is to do the actual broadcasting 
should be selected, at least three weeks 
before the first program. The group 
itself then may be divided into those 
interested in production, sound effects, 
music, dramatics, and script writing. 
This arrangement allows for students 
who have special aptitudes along cer- 
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tain lines to work in the field of their 
interests and at the same time absorb 
information and technique applicable 
to radio in general. 

The director, or the one responsible 
for the success of the programs, should 
keep two thoughts always uppermost 
in his mind in the preparation and pro- 
duction of his programs: first, the 
theme of the programs; and second, 
that the only means of painting a pic- 
ture or creating atmosphere with his 
program is through the medium of 
sound. All effects, all moods, and all 
action must be produced audibly. 
Colorful voices for the actors are es- 
sential—voices which immediately 
command attention and interest, yet 
are distinguishable to the listener. The 
ear must be able to identify the char- 
acters by the sound of the voices. 

It is known by people familiar with 
radio work that a microphone some- 
times performs queer tricks with voices. 
Frequently, an adult is used to por- 
tray a child because a mike makes the 
adult’s voice childlike in quality. Often 
the reverse is true. For this reason, an 
unbreakable rule for. the director to 
observe is mever cast a voice without 
hearing it on the mike. 

After the cast has been selected and 
the script written, rehearsals should be 
called. The first one or two rehearsals 
should be conducted away from the 
studio in order not to take too much 
of the radio station manager’s time. 
During these rehearsals the cast be- 
comes familiar with the lines and situa- 
tions; difficult pronounciations are 
ironed out, cues are observed, music 
timed and organized. 


Studio Rehearsal 


Then the rehearsal is held at the 
studio. In most cases the station man- 
ager will gladly provide an announcer 
or production man to attend and super- 
vise these studio rehearsals. Extra 


Shown right during a recent 
broadcast over WROK at Rock- 
ford, Illinois, are students of the 
dramatic department of the Rock- 
ford senior high school who, 
under the direction of Miss Edna 
Youngquist, present a weekly 15- 
minute program each Sunday 
evening at 9 o'clock entitled “The 
Camera Catches Rockford High.” 
The program in “March of Time” 
style dramatizes important hap- 
penings at the school during the 
previous week. 
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copies of script should always be pro- 
vided for both the station announcer 
or production man and the engineer. 

The station representative will be 
best qualified to suggest a microphone 
set-up, and will be able to advise you 
if one or two microphones are neces- 
sary. A word of warning here! To 
those not familiar with radio technique, 
it seems almost impossible for one 
microphone in a studio to serve as 
many people or instruments as it does. 
Frequently the uninitiated feel that 
they are being neglected or their pro- 
duction inadequately handled when on- 
ly one microphone is used. Do not ask 
for extra microphones. If they are nec- 
essary, the station will provide them. 

During the studio rehearsal those 
taking part will learn their respective 
positions before the mike. They will 
learn how to work the mike for the 
best results. Some peculiarities in the 
arrangement of musical instruments 
will be noted during the studio re- 
hearsal. To musicians not familiar 
with studio technique, this may seem 
unorthodox. However, the station pro- 
duction man knows the acoustical pro- 
perties and characteristics of his own 
studios. He knows that a violin placed 
here will not override the ’cello placed 
over there. Just as in the case of the 
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number of microphones, rely implicitly 
upon the advice of the station man. 
The entire program from the opening 
announcement up to and including the 
sign-off should be accurately timed. 
Radio is one business in which the old 
adage “Time is money” holds true. 
Provision should be made for accelera- 
ting or retarding the tempo of the pro- 
duction in order to bring the program 
to completion “on the nose,” or on the 
second. It is true that when the pro- 
gram actually gets on the air there is 
a tendency to pick up speed. There 
is a natural quickening of cue pickups, 
and an increase in the speed of deliver- 
ing lines. However, script and music 
should be so arranged that cuts may be 
made in the show while it is in progress. 


A Few Warnings 


Now, in conclusion, a few warning 
thoughts in connection with the pro- 
duction of school radio programs. 
Don’t believe any of the complimen- 
tary comments you receive on the pro- 
grams. Endeavor to obtain from the 
station executives true and accurate 
criticism. Let them know that you are 
sincere in wanting criticism. After you 
receive their suggestions, apply them to 
the program. Compare the program 

(Continued on page 301) 
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A Lesson in 


School Needs 


Every teacher is urged to show the 
benefits to her district that would 
follow enactment of 20-50-60 bill 


T is not too late to help in popular- 
izing the 20-50-60 plan for state 
support of the public schools, em- 

bodied in Senate Bills 147, 148, and 
149 by Senator Stuttle, now pending in 
the General Assembly. They need 
your energetic support. 

One of the most effective things you 
can do is to determine the help to be 
received from the plan by your school 
district. The following formulas were 
prepared for the use of principals and 
superintendents. However, we venture 
to say that any pupil doing passing 
work from the fifth grade up can figure 
the state aid that the 20-50-60 plan 
would provide for your district. Why 
not use these problems in your arithme- 
tic classes? 

You need the following facts to sub- 
stitute in the formulas: the average 
daily attendance of your district, and 
the assessed valuation of your dis- 
trict. Appoint a committee to find 
these facts for the class. To make a 
better project, have the committee 
find these facts for a period of five 
or ten years. This will bring out the 
shrink in assessed valuation per pupil 
in average daily attendance, with the 
attending loss in ability of the dis- 
trict to support schools. Ascertain your 
educational tax rate levied on local 
property. Those in unit districts will 
need to know the percent of the educa- 
tional fund spent for elementary grades 
one to eight inclusive, and the percent 
spent for high-school grades nine to 
twelve inclusive. 

With these facts you are ready to 
proceed. When you have the results 
do not stop. See that the pupils take 
the results home with them. Ask the 
class to suggest ways of arousing your 
community to a realization of the im- 
portance of this legislation. Ask the 
class to suggest means of showing your 
legislators the benefit of this legislation 
to your school district. 

Perhaps the classes in social science 
will want to co-operate in working out 
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this practical project. You may need a 
committee to find names and addresses 
of your legislators. Many other possi- 
bilities will suggest themselves to the 
class as the project progresses. 

State support outlined by the 20- 
50-60 plan falls in two catagories— 
flat grant and special aid. All dis- 
tricts are to receive flat grants of $20 
per resident pupil in average daily at- 
tendance. To qualify for special aid 
for grades 1 to 8 inclusive, a district 
must meet two conditions: an educa- 
tional levy requiring a rate of at least 
75 cents for grades 1 to 8 inclusive, 
and a valuation so low that a 75 cent 
rate, plus the $20 flat grant, will not 
produce $50 per resident pupil in aver- 
age daily attendance for such grades. 
To qualify for special aid for grades 
9 to 12 inclusive, a district must meet 
two conditions: an educational levy 
requiring a rate of at least 75 cents 
for grades 9 to 12 inclusive, and a 
valuation so low that this rate, plus 
the $20 flat grant, will not produce 
$60 per resident pupil in average 
daily attendance for such grades. 


Example I. An Elementary 
School District 

District A has an equalized assessed 
valuation of $1,000,000, an education- 
al levy requiring a rate of $1.10, and 
has 400 resident pupils in average 
daily attendance in grades 1 to 8 in- 
clusive. 


Flat Grant 

1. $20 x A.D.A? (400) 

Special Aid 

2. $30 x A.D.A. (400)....$12,000* 
3. Yield of a .0075 tax te 


on valuation 
($1,000,000) 


4. Subtract item 3 from item 2°.... 


Total Claim 
5. Flat grant, plus equalization quota $12,500 


yA lementary school is tted to count at 
least 18 pupils in average daily attendance per full- 
time elementary teacher. 

*Any elementary school is permitted to count at 
least 50 for exch full-time ‘teacher. 
mae l eee the 
district receives no 


4,500 
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Director of Public Relations 
Illinois ion Association 


Example II. High-School, Non- 
High, and Community High- 
School Districts 


District B has an equalized assessed 
valuation of $1,000,000, an education- 
al levy requiring a rate of 75 cents or 
more, and has 200 resident pupils in 
average daily attendance in grades 9 
to 12 inclusive. 

Flat Grant 
1. $20 x A.DA. (200) 
Special Aid 
2. $40 x A.DA. (200) 
3. Yield of a .0075 tax rate 
extended on valuation 
($1,000,000) 
4. Subtract item 3 from item 2°.... 
Total Claim 
5. Flat grant, plus equalization quota $4,500 


Example III. Unit District 


District C has an equalized assessed 
valuation of $1,000,000, an educational 
levy requiring a rate of 75 cents or 
more for grades 1 to 8 inclusive, and 
an educational levy requiring a rate 
of 75 cents or more for grades 9 to 12 
inclusive. District C’s total levy is 
$1.90 for educational purposes. Last 
year 40 percent of District C’s expendi- 
tures for educational purposes were 
for grades 9 to 12 inclusive, and 60 
percent for grades 1 to 8 inclusive; thus 
$0.76 of the $1.90 tax rate was used 
for grades 9 to 12 inclusive and $1.14 
for grades 1 to 8 inclusive. 

District C has 400 resident pupils 
in average daily attendance in grades 
1 to 8 inclusive, and 200 resident pupils 
in average daily attendance in grades 
9 to 12 inclusive. 


Flat Grant 

1. $20 x A.DA.,* grades 1-8 
inclusive (400) 

2. $20 x A.DA., grades 9-12 
inclusive (200) 

Special Aid 

. grades 1-8 
$12,000* 

. Yield of a .0075 tax rate 
extended on valuation 
($1,000,000) 

. Subtract item 4 from item 3* 

. $0 x A.DA., grades 9-12 

inclusive (200) 

. Yield of a .0075 tax rate 
extended on valuation 
($1,000,000) 

8. Subtract item 7 from item 6°.... 


Total Claim 
9. — grant, plus equalization quo- 


‘If pen <b cual © 2 Sf Ere Se we 5. no 
lementary aid will 

ual to or greater than item 6, no 
aid will be received. 


special ¢ 
Sif item 7 is 
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The Need for Tenure 


Security of tenure should accompany 
true professionalism among teachers. 
Beneficial effects of either without 
the other are likely to be nullified. 


F you ask what is the greatest asset 
of an educational system, any in- 
formed observer will reply not the 
costliness of its buildings and the abun- 
dance of its equipment, important as 
these are conceded to be, but the ef- 
ficiency, morale, and freedom of its 
teachers. It seems, then, that discus- 
sion of a means of helping the teaching 
force to attain these attributes of ef- 
fective service is needed and timely. 
To some of the teachers of Illinois, 
where the annual election of teachers 
is in vogue, it may seem somewhat of a 
paradox to say that tenure for teachers 
is nothing new or radical. It has ex- 
isted in numerous European countries 
for many years. The tenure movement 
in our own country has developed since 
1900... Now twenty-one states have 
some form of continuing contract ex- 
tending more than one year, or strong 
tenure provisions either for the entire 
state or for certain types of districts. 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Louisiana, and Pennsylvania,’ make the 
permanent employment of teachers 
mandatory after probationary periods 
of satisfactory service have been ren- 
dered. Twenty states have no legisla- 
tion covering the length of time for 
which teachers may be employed. 
Seven states require annual election." 


Tenure in Other States 


State laws governing the duration of 
teachers’ contracts are of two kinds: 
those with uniform provisions and 
those with provisions varying with 
different type districts. 

The first group includes states with 
no legislation on the subject, those 
with laws specifying annual election, 
the five states that provide state-wide 
permanent tenure after a probationary 
period, three that provide for contin- 

«Donald DuShane, “Report of Committee on Civil 
Service for Teachers,” National Education Association, 
Proceedings 72, 1934, p. 175. 

Tenure Bill signed Governor Earle April 6, 
1937, effective immediate 

3Data on Tenure of Tales in Cities of Illinois, 

of Research and Statistics, I.E.A. (1936). 
Summary based on A Handbook on Teac Tenure 


(Research Bulletin of the N.E.A., XIV, No. 4 
(September, 1936]), pp. 171-182. 
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uing contracts, and one, Ohio, that per- 
mits contracts for more than one year. 

Among those that vary their pro- 
visions the size of district is the de- 
termining factor. Colorado and Ore- 
gon have tenure laws operating in 
districts of more than 20,000 popula- 
tion. In Minnesota teachers in first- 
class cities—Duluth, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul—have permanent tenure if re- 
elected after a three-year probationary 
period. Up until April 5 of this year 
no legal provisions governed the dura- 
tion of teachers’ contracts outside of 
first-class cities. On that date, how- 
ever, Governor Benson signed a bill 
providing for continuing contracts in 
all other districts. Under the pro- 
visions of this Act a teacher’s contract 
remains in full force from year to year 
unless terminated by a majority vote 
of the school board or by written 
resignation of the teacher before Apr. 1. 

Indiana excludes from the provisions 
of her tenure law teachers in rural 
districts. The New York law formerly 
provided that teachers in rural districts 
be employed annually. The tenure bill 
introduced at this session of the New 
York Legislature, which extends ten- 
ure to teachers in villages under a 
superintendent, has received the ap- 
proval of the Governor. There is a 
noticeable trend toward bringing small- 
er districts within the provisions of the 
newer tenure legislation. 

California makes tenure compulsory 
in districts having 850 or more units 
in average daily attendance, and op- 
tional with the employing board in the 
smaller districts. 

The nearest thing that the state 
of Illinois has to tenure, with the ex- 
ception of provisions of the Otis Law 
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applying to the city of Chicago only, 
is the three-year contract which a 
board of education may, if it so wishes, 
give to a teacher, principal, or super- 
intendent after a probationary period 
of two years." However, practically 
all boards have continued the annual 
election of teachers, with the exception 
of a few who employ their executive 
for a period of more than one year. 
Two bills are now before the General 
Assembly which would amend Section 
127a of the School Law to extend this 
seldom-invoked power to boards of 
school directors." 


The Need for Tenure 

Political control of schools and 
teaching positions will undermine and 
finally ruin. any educational system. 
“The interests of the child and the 
profession require teachers who are 
protected by effective tenure laws from 
discharge for political, religious, per- 
sonal or other unjust reasons,” declares 
the platform of the N.E.A. 

Lester K. Ade, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Pennsylvania, 
speaking before the House Education 
committee of the Pennsylvania General 
Assembly on March 23, 1937, said in 
defense of the proposed tenure bill, 
now enacted into law: 

“Tenure legislation is necessary be- 
cause of a relatively small group of 
boards of school directors whose prac- 
tices in employment and dismissal of 
teachers are not conditioned by the 
best interests of the schools. We urge 
a tenure law for the purpose of cor- 
recting certain evils in our own school 
situation, which cannot be corrected 
by any other means.” 

L. R. Grimm, Director of Research 
and Statisties, I.E.A., found that in 
actual practice tenure in position is 
reasonably secure in cities of Illinois— 
but he cautions, “Teachers are given 
no legal protection whatever if a critical 
situation should arise whereby control 
of the school system should fall into 
the hands of selfish or partisan political 
interests.’” 

That such critical situations do from 
time to time arise is attested by re- 
ported instances of unjust dismissals 
in Illinois. The Illinois tenure law 
which applies to Chicago only was the 

tSec, 1278, School Law of Ilinols,p. 66 (1935). 


486, Parker; H. B. 592 


ross. 
t of Research and Statistics, I.E.A., 
op. cit. 
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direct result of the unjust dismissal 
of sixty-eight teachers of Chicago on 
June 27, 1916. 

As a member of the N.E.A. Tenure 
Committee, Robert C. Keenan, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Division of the 
I.E.A., asked through the pages of the 
Ittrnots TEACHER for information re- 
garding cases where teachers, princi- 
pals, and superintendents have been 
unjustly removed from their positions. 

Among replies in writing from Illi- 
nois teachers the following reasons for 
dismissal are recited: 

To make place for friends or relatives of 
board members or other influential citizens. 

To give preference to local girls. 

To give preference to those of same po- 
litical alliance as school board. 

“Nine years is long enough to be in one 
place.” 

“Too old”—at forty-four. 

Teacher did not buy new car in towr in 
which she taught. 

Teacher, hired because the school needed 
“someone to handle the discipline,” disci- 
plined the wrong child. 

Board member’s daughter, known to su- 
pervisor as child of low mentality, received 
low marks. 

Teacher “hired to teach only history” dis- 
cussed current problems. 

To these may be added the case of a 
woman teacher recited by Mr. Moore 
in an editorial in the November, 1934, 
issue of the Irtrnots TEACHER. She 
had ,taught twenty-four years in IIli- 
nois and had paid her pension assess- 
ments in full up to that time. She was 
looking forward to retirement in an- 
other year, but her school board re- 
fused to re-employ her for her twenty- 
fifth year of service, and the only 
reason they gave was that they were so 
refusing to burden the taxpayers of 
Illinois with another pensioner. Said 
Mr. Moore, “A teachers’ pension law 
without permanent tenure is a farce or 
a tragedy, or perhaps both.” 

The following instances of unjust 
dismissal were culled from the cor- 
respondence of the Secretary of the 
I.E.A. and reported by him in an edi- 
torial in the May, 1936, issue of the 
ILLINOIS TEACHER: 

One superintendent of a small city school, 
who is president of a Division of the I. S. 
T. A., was just dropped without any ex- 
pressed reason. A principal of a high school, 
who is a member of our Committee on Leg- 
islation, was refused re-employment. The 
reason given was that “he spent too much 
money,” although he could not spend any 
district money except on order of the board 
of education. He says that the real reason 
is that he refused to vote “wet” in a recent 
local option election. A classroom teacher 
tells me she was dropped to make place for 


a niece of the president of the board; an- 
other to make place for the daughter of a 





‘Tenure for Teachers. Presented by Miss Susan 
pouty See — the Speakers School of the I.E.A., Octo- 
r , 
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powerful local politician; another because 
she got married; another because she “went 
to a dance with the wrong fellow, who, by 
the way, was a perfect gentleman”; another 
because she belonged to a church that was 
not popular in the community; another be- 
cause “a cheap skate underbid” him. 

These are enough to show that in all 
too many instances considerations 
other than a teacher’s fitness figure in 
the hiring and dismissal of teachers in 
the school districts of Illinois. 


Other Benefits of Tenure 


A teacher without tenure can seldom 
take an active part in the life of the 
community in which he lives. Without 
tenure, only the most courageous dare 
to present both sides of a controversial 
issue. Ordinarily, if the teacher takes 
any notice of such an issue, he can 
present only that side in which “the 
powers behind the job” are interested. 
How can teachers so circumscribed 
teach their pupils to be clear thinkers, 
to be courageous and honest in_their 
judgments? This argument has been 
nicely summed up by a recent writer 
who said, since “no academic freedom 
is possible without tenure . . . the 
development of hypocrisy is the in- 
evitable result.” 

Tenure develops a body of teachers 
that will dare to oppose such common 
educational practices as the overload- 
ing of classes, the elimination of nec- 
essary school subjects, and the unjusti- 
fiable cutting of teachers’ salaries. 
Teachers in the states where state-wide 
tenure has been granted suffered less 
financially during the recent depression 
than non-tenure teachers.” 

Better school management will be 
another direct result of tenure. It will 
encourage a type of leadership that is 
based on confidence and understanding, 
rather than fear. No teacher can do his 
best work when he knows that his serv- 
ices may be terminated by a gust of 
popular disapproval or by the personal 
animosity of individuals or groups. 

The superintendent and principal 
should always be included in any plan 
of teacher tenure, for teachers expect 
of these officials, who are always under 
attack, professional administrations. 
School boards expect them to carry 
out their wishes and desires. When the 
superintendent and principal are in- 
cluded under the broad meaning of 
teacher tenure, a united front is the 
welcome result.” 





Stella ee “Tenure As It Gets A Child.” 
Journal of N. December, 1935, p. 


*4 Handbook on Teacher Tenure Teste Bulletin 
of = N.E.A., XIV, No. 4 (September, 1936]), 
Pp. . 


1] bid., loc. sit. 





The establishment of tenure for 
teachers would attract into the teaching 
profession the more intelligent and the 
more capable of our college graduates. 
Further, tenure would permit and en- 
courage these teachers to devote them- 
selves to the practice of their profession 
without fear or favor. It would bring 
about an improvement in the prepara- 
tion of our teachers, it would stimulate 
a desire for continued study, it would 
foster a professional interest in the 
problems of education, it would permit 
the competent and _public-spirited 
teacher to remain in the schools, and 
it would elevate the teacher to his 
rightful place as one of the leaders in 
the activities of his community. These 
have been the results where tenure has 
already been granted to teachers. And 
the public is the largest shareholder in 
the benefits of this program. 

Tenure protects teachers in their 
efforts to secure well-financed and ade- 
quate education for the children in 
their charge, since the teachers then 
feel free to use their talents to promote 
the welfare of the children under them. 


Insecurity threatens the harmonious 
relationship so necessary between the 
teacher and the child. Parents must 
be educated to realize the ill effects 
upon the child when the teacher con- 
tinually faces the threat of insecurity 
of tenure. When this is done parents 
will help.” 

For the public to receive the maxi- 
mum benefits from its program of edu- 
cation certain essentials must be as- 
sured. These essentials are: adequate 
preparation by the teacher, continued 
training while in service, good physical 
and mental health, a willingness to 
participate as a citizen in the affairs of 
the community, a readiness to present 
all sides of controversial issues to the 
students, and a disposition to take part 
in teacher organization work. Without 
tenure for teachers, it is only wishful 
thinking to believe that there will ever 
be many teachers possessed of these 
characteristics in our public schools. 


A Sound Tenure Law 


A tenure law that makes dismissals 
impossible should not be advocated. 
One of the chief arguments of the op- 
ponents of teacher tenure is that it 
permits the palpably inefficient teacher 
to remain in a school system. Adequate 
provision for the dismissal of the in- 
efficient and the indifferent teacher 


4Stella Goldberg, ‘“Tenure As It Affects the Child.” 
Journal of N.E.A., December, 1935, p. 279. 


(Continued on page 313) 
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Experience with the plan 
related by school heads 
is basis of this report 


CHILD of the depression, 

Superintendent Curtis of Al- 

ton calls the textbook rental 
system. Replies of fourteen adminis- 
trators’ to our inquiry regarding the 
rental of textbooks in their schools in- 
dicate that with but one exception the 
system has been inaugurated since 
1930. That one exception is Rock 
Island Senior High School. Superin- 
tendent Berg tells us that the system 
was put into operation there “more 
than thirty years ago.” 


The Need 


As this fact implies, the great im- 
petus to the plan has been the inability 
of parents to buy books. This con- 
dition is variously stated by school 
administrative heads: 


Legislature failed to legalize a four-cent 
levy for free textbooks (in 1931). 

In the absence of a book-dealer, board 
had sold textbooks. Rental of texts began 
in English courses, where a number of rela- 
tively expensive books were required, and 
later was extended to other subjects in 
seventh and eighth grades and high school as 
need arose. 

After several weeks of school term only 
a few students had their books. 

Thirty percent of students were on in- 
digent book list. 

School was experiencing increasing diffi- 
culty and delay in having children equipped 
with books. 

Indigent book list reached one-third of 
enrollment. Board asked high-school prin- 
cipal to suggest a plan to relieve the situa- 
tion. 

Mound City Community High School sup- 
plies the dramatic note. The flood destroyed 
all pupils’ books. Having made a start on 
the rental of high-school literature books, 
the school was prepared by experience to 
set up a rental system for all courses. 

Kendall County rural and village schools 
sound the note of progress out of the de- 
pression when they give as their reason for 
setting up a plan for operation next fall— 
to keep textbooks up-to-date. 


~ TAlton Public Scheeks, W. R. Curtis, superintend- 
ent; West High 1, Aurora, Raymond . Meade, 
principal; Cairo Public Schools, Leo C, Schultz, 
superintendent; Dolton-Riverdale Public ——— 
Dolton, L. K. Klitzke, a 
Township High School, Glenn ‘De. 
Land, principal; Griggsville ublie’ Schools, R. z 
Nichol, superintendent; Kendall County, C. 
Vandeveer, county eres of re Mound 
City Community High Schools, Frey, oper 
intendent; Mound City Public ‘stake District No 
15, M. C. Hunt, superintendent; Rock Island Pub- 
S. H. Berg, superintendent; Rock Island 
County, A. Shetter, count superintendent of 
t gh School, Seri eld, Fred C. 
hers roe BS Lanphier Hi hool, Spring- 
Stickney, principal; Wheaton Pub- 
Schools, K. K. Tibbetis, superintendent. 





The Rental of Textbooks 


By ELOISE P. BINGHAM 


Illinois Education Association 
Springfield, Illinois 


Rental Fees 


Rental fees of course are derived 
from the life of the rented book. The 
experience of all reporting schools has 
been decidedly favorable on this point. 
Students take better care of rented 
books, say most administrators. This 
is perhaps accounted for by the fact 
that the care of rented books receives 
more emphasis, and is enforced by 
book inspections and the imposition of 
fines in case of unreasonable damage 
to rented books. Mr. Berg of Rock 
Island speaks from his high school’s 
long-term experience with the plan: 

Several plans for determining the rental 
charge have been in operation down through 
the years. At one time, I believe, the rental 
per semester represented one-fifth of the cost 
of the book. Then for a period of years 
they charged a flat fee of thirty-five cents 
per semester per book. About four years 
ago this flat fee was reduced to twenty- 
five cents per semester per book. Experience 
has shown that a flat fee of twenty-five cents 
works out as about the correct average. 
The figures indicate that this plan has been 
financially sound, operating with a small 
margin of profit. 

Alton, now operating the rental sys- 
tem for the sixth year throughout all 
grades, charges one-third of the cost 
of the book a year. The fifth year of 
operation, 1935-36, the receipts from 
rentals amounted to $12,426.10, while 
expenditures reached $9,395.46; and 
Mr. Curtis comments that the intro- 
duction of some new books in place 
of some of the old books which were 
not yet worn out, shows in the total 
expenditures. 

Feitshans High School, Springfield, 
reports Mr. Fred C. Nichols, principal, 
charges one-fourth net cost per semes- 
ter, but the fees are adjusted to a scale 
with intervals of five cents, ranging 
from twenty-five cents to forty cents 
per book per semester. At the end of 
five years the plan had paid out and 
left a small profit that was used for 
the purchase of reference books for 
general use. 

In Wheaton both the elementary 
school board and the community high- 
school board adopted the textbook 
rental system in the fall of 1931. The 
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rental charge is 25 percent of the esti- 
mated amount that would be paid by 
parents for the purchase of textbooks 
and workbooks in one year. The 
rental fee includes supplementary 
books and other accessories that will 
be completely used up at the end of 
each year. Thus the only cost to par- 
ents beyond the rental charge is that 
for pencils, paper, pens, erasers, and 
other small supplies. Superintendent 
Tibbetts reports that up to and in- 
cluding the school year 1935-36 total 
expenditures for the grades came to 
$12,636.76 and total receipts to 
$11,108.62, leaving a deficit of $1,618.- 
14. The high school, however, over 
the same period showed a deficit of 
only $62.91, which has been cleared 
up this year. The grade-school de- 
ficit, it is expected, will be cleared up in 
a year or two. 

Georgetown Township High School, 
at the end of two years operation with 
a rental fee based on one-third the 
first year and lowered to one-fourth 
of the cost of the book the second 
year, showed: purchases, $1909.08; 
receipts from rentals, $1104.00; de- 
ficit, $805.08. Rentals on an inven- 
tory of $300 representing books pur- 
chased in the school year 1934-35 
account for the apparent surplus in 
receipts. During that year a beginning 
was made in the rental of textbooks 
and the project was adopted by the 
board in the fall of 1935. Principal 
Glenn A. DeLand comments: “This 
year the plan has cost our district a 
net sum of less than one hundred dol- 
lars (purchases $705.92, rentals 
$620.00), but we feel that the maxi- 
mum amount of capital has been in- 
vested and that replacements can be 
taken care of from the rentals.” 

The foregoing paragraphs, it is 
hoped, will shed some light on the life 
expectancy of rented textbooks, and 
the financial experiences of districts 
which have had some years’ experience 
with the plan. 


Financing 
Initial financing of the plan has 
been accomplished in one of two ways. 
In some instances the board of educa- 
tion has set up a revolving fund. In 
others the plan has been installed as a 
(Continued on page 310) 
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The Legislative Situation 

HEN this is written, April 24, the General Assembly 

has been in session three and one-half months and 

the situation in regard to school legislation is still 
chaotic. No bills of importance to schools have been passed 
and approved except the Chicago “pegged levy” and the 
bill appropriating an additional $2,000,000 of Chicago gas- 
oline tax money to Chicago schools for the present bien- 
nium. The prospect for early action on important state- 
wide legislation for schools is not encouraging, and there 
is grave danger of hurried and ill-considered or unwise 
legislation in the closing days of the session. 

Many of the school bills are inter-related, and should be 
passed together. For example five different bills were in- 
troduced to amend Section 211 of the School Law in five 
different ways. This is an extremely important section 
since it governs the apportionment of the state common 
school fund. These five bills have been combined and the 
amendments harmonized as far as possible in one bill. But it 
is clear that many legislators take the sensible view that no 
bill providing for apportioning the state school fund should 
be passed until the amount of the fund is determined. 


Opposition Openly Appears 

ROPOSED Increases in Common School Fund Appro- 
Peeeer is the title of a seven-page letter which was 

placed on the desk of every member of the General 
Assembly on Wednesday morning, April 21. This letter 
was prepared by the Legal and Research Division, Depart- 
ment of Finance, State of Illinois. It is very definitely 
intended to stop “bills now before the General Assembly 
that would require the State to distribute much more 
money to the common schools.” 

The letter was intended to defeat the plan supported by 
several organizations in Illinois for necessary appropria- 
tions to support the schools and to make up deficiencies. 
Therefore, we are constrained to answer as follows: 


Facts About Local Taxes 

One statement by the Department is that the plan of the 
allied school groups contains no suggestion to reduce local 
taxes. The answer is (1) that the plan for distributing 
the proposed $29,000,000 a year reduces the local property 
tax rate necessary to receive special aid from the State from 
$1.00 to 75 cents on the $100 of assessed valuation, and 
(2) that local school taxes are already greatly reduced. 
The reports of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
show that local district taxes collected in the year ending 
1931 amounted to $166,158,355, and in the year ending 
1936, $104,502,830. This is a reduction of $61,655,525 in 
taxes actually collected for school districts. 

The same state report shows that in 1931 the net expendi- 
tures for schools were $163,444,995, and in 1936, $116,- 
149,107, or a reduction of $47,295,888 in net expenditures 
for schools. The percentage of reduction is much greater 
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than that of almost any other important state institution, 
function or activity and much larger than the average of 
the forty-eight states. It is plain that largely increased 
state support is necessary to replace this enormous reduc- 
tion in local school taxes and expenditures. 


State Support and Reorganization 

The letter by the Director of Finance states that “Some 
districts have seventy-three times as much ability to sup- 
port schools as some other districts, yet no change in the 
school system itself is proposed.” The fact is that the ex- 
treme of inequality is much greater than 73 to 1. The 
letter also implies that consolidation would cure our finan- 
cial ills and would make increases in state aid unnecessary ; 
and also that increased state aid would prevent consolida- 
tion. Our reply is that other states have remedied the 
enormous inequalities in district ability to support schools 
by largely increased state appropriations and that other 
states have used increased state support to promote reor- 
ganization. The plan of the Education Association con- 
tains provision for paying part of the cost of transportation, 
which is one of the successful methods used by other states 
to promote reorganization. The Department of Finance 
names California, Michigan, Ohio, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania as states which are far in advance of Illinois in pro- 
moting consolidation and in which consolidation is now 
advancing rapidly. These states certainly do not prove 
the Director’s contention, but the opposite; for they all 
appropriate much more state money for schools per pupil 
than does Illinois. New York appropriates an average of 
$59.42 per pupil in attendance and supports an equalization 
program which requires a local tax rate of only 6 cents on 
the $100; California appropriates an average of $70.78 per 
pupil in attendance; Pennsylvania, $17.76; Ohio, $40.33; 
Michigan, $42.11; while Illinois now appropriates an aver- 
age of only $11.19 per pupil in attendance. Pennsylvania 
makes transportation obligatory and pays from 50 to 75 
percent of its cost, including depreciation on buses. 

The Education Association prepared and had introduced 
a bill two years ago to promote larger and fewer school 
districts through consolidation, but it received no support 
from the administration. (See House Bill 805, 1935.) 
Moreover, an Educational Commission was appointed over 
two years ago to solve this problem among others, but that 
Commission has not had any bill introduced to solve it. 


Financing State Support 

The Department of Finance charges that the educational 
groups make no provision for the levying of new state taxes 
and make no suggestions for balancing the budget. The 
answer is that the Constitution places squarely upon the 
General Assembly the duty “to provide a thorough and 
efficient system of free schools,” which includes, of course, 
providing the necessary revenue. Although state revenues 
have increased enormously in the last ten years and the 
state authorities have found the revenues to meet other 
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demands, appropriations to the schools have not kept pace 
with these increases. State taxes are not high in proportion 
to the financial ability of Illinois or in proportion to state 
taxes in other states. Only last October the Department of 
Finance issued a booklet entitled Comparing State Taxes, 
which was intended to prove these very facts. This booklet 
points out that Illinois does not use four of the eight tax 
sources that provide the great bulk of revenue in other 
states and that with few exceptions the state taxes that are 
imposed in Illinois are lower than in other states. The 
booklet lists as the four taxes not used by the state govern- 
ment in Illinois the following: the general property tax, 
used in 33 states; the personal income tax, levied in 30 
states; the corporation income tax, levied in 30 states; and 
the cigarette and tobacco tax, levied in 20 states. The 
school people, in recent sessions of the General Assembly, 
have had introduced bills for corporation income tax, 
tobacco tax, and a tax on sales for future delivery, but these 
received no support from the Department of Finance. 


In summarizing the facts shown in several tables in the 
booklet, the Department of Finance says: 


Seven states exceed Illinois in six or more different taxes 
Fourteen states exceed Illinois in five different taxes 

Eleven states exceed Illinois in four different taxes 

Eight states exceed Illinois in three different taxes 

Five states exceed Illinois in two different taxes 

Only two states do not exceed Illinois in any of these taxes 


Therefore, by the testimony of the Department of 
Finance itself, Illinois as compared with other states is 
amply able to rehabilitate the school system of Illinois. 

We respectfully suggest that the Department of Finance 
can render a real service to the people of Illinois by assist- 
ing the General Assembly in providing the necessary finan- 
cial support for the schools. 


Many Bills Related to Finance 


HE inter-relation of bills is further illustrated by the 

fact that several bills are being given little considera- 

tion until the fate of school finance bills is known. For 
example, Senate Bill No. 238 provides for increasing the 
state contribution to the present pension fund by 50 per- 
cent, and also for contributions to counties for supervisory 
assistance and expenses for supervisory service by the office 
of county superintendents of schools. But all this would 
increase the deductions from the state school fund about 
$674,000, and many legislators want to delay action on 
this provision until the amount of increase in the state fund 
is determined. 

Senate Bills Nos. 150,151 and 152 are introduced to pro- 
vide a teachers’ pension law upon an actuarial basis and on 
a new plan for Illinois. They are the bills authorized by our 
own pension committee. But this new plan would make 
necessary much larger transfers from the state school fund 
to the pension fund. Therefore, our new pension plan bills 
will not be seriously considered by the General Assembly 
until a large increase is made in the state school fund. 

In fact, I. E. A. members and their friends should realize 
that very little constructive legislation for schools will be en- 
acted until state support of education is largely increased. 


Campaign Must Be Continued 

HIS General Assembly is acting very slowly. On 

April 14 there had been introduced 341 senate bills and 

715 house bills, or a total of 1056 bills. And still they 
come. On the same date only nine bills had passed both 
houses. Political and factional rivalry, a quarrel between 
House and Senate, the three-day week, and awaiting the 
advice of special committees and sub-committees are among 
the causes of delay. No regular session has ever held over 
July 1, and the usual date of adjournment has been June 
20, or earlier. 

Therefore, it is certain that the bill calendars will be 
extremely long in June, and there will be an enormous 
amount of work to do in the last two weeks of the session. 
Conferences are still being held with the Governor and 
Department of Finance by a committee of six members 
of the General Assembly, and very few of the regular ap- 
propriation bills have yet been introduced. These will 
probably be introduced late and will require most of the 
last two or three weeks for their discussion. 

The appropriations to the normal schools, University of 
Illinois, Superintendent of Public Instruction and state 
school fund will probably be in the group left to the last 
few days for final amendment and passage. 

All this means that the campaign for a reasonable school 
support and a reasonable equalization fund must be con- 
tinued if they are to be obtained. The state authorities 
must be convinced of the needs of the schools and the ability 
of the State to meet those needs. If the proper authorities 
conclude to enact legislation to obtain additional state reve- 
nues for the schools from proper sources, we should actively 
support the bills for that purpose. 

The campaign thus far has been the most methodical, 
appealing and convincing we and our allies have ever con- 
ducted. But it must be continued and intensified at least 
until June 15, if it is to produce any really concrete results. 
Please continue using the same methods and stay in the 
game until the last run in the last inning. Possibly we shall 
make the winning score. 


Example of Loyal Support 


NE of the very best pieces of campaign literature we 
have seen is a letter issued April 20 by County Su- 
perintendent L. A. Tuggle to “all school authorities” 

of Vermilion County. This letter was sent to all school 
boards and it was published in a number of the newspapers 
of the county. 

Mr. Tuggle very clearly and succinctly describes the 
decrease in assessed valuation, the effect upon school reve- 
nues, the needs of the schools and the benefits of state aid. 
He then gives the provisions of Senate Bills 147, 148 and 
149 so definitely that any teacher or board member can 
compute just how much they would benefit any district; 
finally, he gives definite direction as to what to do to pro- 
mote their enactment. No doubt the Governor, the senator 
from that district and members of certain committees will 
hear from Vermilion County. 

If every county superintendent will at once send a similar 
letter to every school board in his county and to the news- 
papers, we shall win. 
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Educational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS TEACHER correspondents over 
the state report significant activities 








Dundee—Miss Keeler Honored 


@ WHEN one teacher can give to her com- 

munity service of such beauty, sincerity, 
and worth in the lives of others that at its 
termination the whole community takes 
pause to commemorate it, a rich contribution 
has been made to a profession that has long 
lacked public recognition, and the communi- 
ty is perhaps richer for the experience. 

On April 4 the entire community of 
Dundee took part in Katherine Keeler Rec- 
ognition Day, sponsored by the local Wom- 
an’s Club, to bring to a fitting close forty- 
four years of teaching in the same grade— 
the second—in the same building, by the 
recipient of the honor. The program, which 
was held in the high-school auditorium, was 
beautiful and varied, and the rich memories 
thus assured Miss Keeler will be perpetuated 
by the handsome and enduring gifts she 
received on the occasion. Second-genera- 
tion pupils were featured as a group, and a 
pupil of Miss Keeler’s first class presided as 
master of ceremonies. 


Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College 


@ PRESIDENT R. G. Buzzard was the 

principal speaker at the sixteenth annual 
banquet of Tri-State Acacia Alumni in In- 
dianapolis. 


The Teachers College News received med- 
alist honors in the annual Columbia Press 
Association contest. This honor was given 
to only two other schools of Education— 
Los Angeles Junior College and Trenton. 
The News has a total of sixteen first places 
in various contests. Franklyn L. Andrews is 
the faculty adviser. 

The Octave, mimeographed training school 
publication, also received first place rank- 
ing in its division. Miss Bernice Bankson, 
fifth-grade training teacher, is the adviser. 


Eastern’s debaters tied with Normal for 
second place honors among the colleges hav- 
ing both: men and women representatives in 
the Illinois Intercollegiate Debate League 
Tournament at Peoria. Dr. J. Glenn Ross 
was elected secretary-treasurer of the Debate 
League. 


Eastern’s debaters ranked fourth among 
the thirty colleges in the debate tourna- 
ment at North Manchester, Indiana. 


Dr. L. F. Ashley gave an address before 
the industrial arts section at the meeting 
of the Southwestern Division of the IIli- 
nois Education Association in East St. Louis. 
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Eastern has recently presented programs 
over radio stations WDZ at Tuscola and 
WSM at Nashville, Tennessee. Dr. R. G. 
Buzzard, H. L. Metter, Earl S. Dickerson, 
and Frank M. Gracey participated in the 
Nashville broadcast. The program over 
WDZ was in charge of J. B. MacGregor. 
The college band, under the direction of E. 
K. Asbury, and the men’s double quartette, 
under the direction of Friederich Koch, pre- 
sented several numbers. Paul W. Sloan gave 
a short talk and Harriet Love, the chil- 
dren’s librarian, told a story. Four speech 
students discussed consumer co-operatives. 


Faculty members who have recently had 
articles in the field of Education published 
are as follows: L. F. Ashley, “Education 
and Change,” Industrial Education, March, 
1937; Emma Reinhardt, “Citizenship in the 
Grades,” Journal of Education, April 5, 
1937. Frank A. Beu is the author of a 
monograph entitled The Legal Basis for the 
Organization of the Publicly Supported Nor- 
mal Schools and Teachers Colleges in the 
Territory of the North Central Association, 
published by Burgess Publishing Company. 


East St. Louis 


@ THE East St. Louis Grade Teachers’ 

Fellowship Society on April 16 spon- 
sored a meeting for the discussion of the 
proposed reorganization of the state teach- 
ers pension fund. Mr. L. R. Grimm, Direc- 
tor of Research of the I.E.A., addressed the 
group on the proposed pension measure and 
led the discussion which followed. A num- 
ber of teachers from nearby towns accepted 
the invitation of the East St. Louis teachers 
to attend. 


Illinois State 
Normal University 


@ OTTO G. BEICH,- Bloomington business 

man and manufacturer, has been ap- 
pointed resident member of the Illinois State 
Normal School Board by Governor Henry 
Horner to succeed William R. Bach, whose 
term expired. 


The Men’s Glee Club under the direction 
of Miss Blaine Boicourt has completed its 
fifth annual spring tour. The itinerary in- 
cluded fifteen cities in central Illinois. 


Work is advancing rapidly on the founda- 
tion of the new greenhouse which is being 
erected on the west side of the campus, west 
of John W. Cook Hall. 


A bronze plaque has been installed in the 
John W. Cook Hall, replacing the tempor- 
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ary plaster plaque in honor of John W. 
Cook. 


President R. W. Fairchild and Professor 
L. W. Hacker, director of the division of 
rural education, have completed arrange- 
ments with the board of directors of the 
Little Brick affiliated school, whereby this 
one-teacher rural school will be run as a 
demonstration school during the coming 
summer session. This will give an oppor- 
tunity for the teachers of one-room schools 
attending this summer session to see a 
typical school in action. 


Dr. Gerda Okerlund and Miss Esther Vin- 
son, Associate Professors of English, have de- 
livered their manuscript for “Review Exer- 
cises in English” to Harper & Brothers for 
publication this spring. 


The Third Annual Music Clinic and Con- 
vention sponsored by IL.S.N.U. in conjunc- 
tion with the Illinois School Orchestra 
Association and the Illinois School Vocal As- 
sociation will be held at Normal on October 
15 and 16, 1937. The meetings will be held 
under the direction of Miss Emma R. Knud- 
son, acting head of the music department. 
The two instructors engaged to date are T. 
P. Giddings, supervisor of music in the 
schools of Minneapolis, and Charles P. 
Righter, Assistant Professor of Music at 
Iowa State University. 


Miss Janet K. Smith, Assistant Professor 
of Art, won two first prizes in exhibits at 
the national convention of Theta Alpha Phi, 
honorary dramatics fraternity. She placed 
first in costume design with her original 
work for “No More the Sea”; the other 
first prize was awarded im a mask exhibit. 


The Second Annual Rural Director-Teach- 
er Meeting was held in Capen Auditorium 
on April 16. W. B. Brigham, county super- 
intendent of schools of McLean County, 
sponsored this activity in co-operation with 
the Hieronymus Club and the Rural Cur- 
riculum Club of the university. 


Miss Marion Anderson, American Negro 
contralto, appeared at Normal University on 
the lecture course April 22. 


Twenty-three hundred persons attended 
Normal Day during the annual convention of 
the Illinois Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers,meeting at Normal on April 15. 


On April 30 and May 1 two thousand con- 


testants of the Illinois School Vocal and 
Instrumental Contest met at I.S.N.U. 
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The twenty-first meeting of the Illinois 
Association of Supervisors and Directors of 
Education was held on the campus April 
23 and 24, 


A local chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, hon- 
orary Education fraternity, is virtually as- 
sured for the Bloomington-Normal area. 


Nearly sixty college newspaper and year- 
book editors, assistants, and advisers met on 
the campus May 7 and 8 for the twe-day 
annual convention of the Illinois College 
Press Association. 


The annual convention of the Big Brothers 
Association was held in Normal at I.S.N.U. 
May 3-5. 


The annual open-air commencement ex- 
ercises will be held at Illinois State Normal 
University on Monday, June 7. The bac- 
calaureate services will take place Sunday, 
June 6. There will be approximately five 
hundred graduates from the two-year and 
four-year curricula. 


The summer session will open with regis- 
tration day, June 12, and run for eight 
weeks. In connection with the summer ses- 
sion will be the Fourth Annual Educational 
Exhibit on July 20-22, and the Annual 
Summer-Session Conference on Guidance. 


LaSalle—Peru 
Township High School 


@ ON April 22 the LaSalle-Peru Township 

High School board of education approved 
a salary schedule that will result in about 
eighty percent of the teachers receiving a 
$200 increase in salary and provide for other 
increases of $50, $100, and $150. The schedule 
begins with a minimum of $1200 for an in- 
experienced teacher with 120 semester hours 
of training and advances through increments 
for graduate study and experience to a max- 
imum of $2600 for the teacher with 180 
semester hours of training and twelve years 
experience. A scale is provided for crediting 
experience outside LaSalle-Peru. 


Piatt County 
Schoolmasters Club 


@ “THE Present Status of. School Legisla- 

tion in the General Assembly” was the 
subject of a talk by Representative Everett 
Peters at a dinner meeting of the Piatt 
County Schoolmasters Club in Monticello 
on April 22. The group engaged in a gen- 
eral discussion of legislative problems fol- 
lowing the address. 


Progressive Education 
Association 
North Shore Group 


@ THREE teachers who have done out- 

standing creative work with children ap- 
peared as speakers before the general meeting 
of the North Shore Group sponsored by the 
creative arts section on April 7. All three 
are from the Michigan State Normal College. 
Miss McCrickett presented experiences in 
the elementary school, Miss Stinson ap- 
proached the subject from the junior high 
and secondary school levels, while Miss Ash- 
by centered her talk in the field of music. 

The International Exhibit of Children’s 
Art lent a colorful background. 
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Southern Illinois State 

Normal University 

@ JUDGE Fred L. Wham, Centralia, judge 
of the Eastern Illinois Federal District 

Court, has been elected by the seniors of the 

college to make the commencement ad- 

dress, Friday, June 4; William Rainey Ben- 

nett, pastor of the Liberal Church of Elgin, 

will speak at the baccalaureate services the 

preceding Sunday. 


At a special chapel program on April 21, 
President Roscoe Pulliam presented letters 
to sixty-one honor students, and introduced 
the scholarship students. Dr. Mary M. 
Steagall, head of the zoology department 
and a member of the faculty since 1908, 
delivered the Honors Day address. 


Dr. R. L. Beyer, head of the history de- 
partment, has announced that the depart- 
ment will co-operate to the fullest with the 
work of the Federal WPA Historical Rec- 
ords Survey Project. 


Two members of the faculty of Southern 
Illinois Normal University who are to re- 
tire at the end of the year, and four who 
retired last year, were the honor guests at 
an impressive banquet May 12. Dr. Pres- 
ton Bradley, pastor of the People’s Church 
of Chicago for twenty-five years and a mem- 
ber of the State Normal School Board, spoke. 
The banquet was given by the S.1I.N.U. 
faculty. 

Those honored included Dr. Mary M. 
Steagall, zoology department head, and W. 
O. Brown, director of rural training schools, 
whose combined service to S.I.N.U. covers 
a span of more than fifty years, both of 
whom are retiring this year; and George 
Washington Smith, J. M. Pierce, Dr. Delia 
Caldwell, F. H. Colyer, and Miss Florence 
R. King, who retired last year. 


At the request of the editors of Educa- 
tional Trends, President Roscoe Pulliam con- 
tributed to the March-April issue of that 
magazine a reply to a criticism of education 
by Bernard DeVoto which appeared in a 
recent issue of Harpers. 





The annual scholarship fund grant to the 
“most deserving junior’ at S.I.N.U., given 
by the local chapter of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, and award- 
ed last month to Joseph Dillinger, president 
of the junior class and outstanding student, 
has been named the “Charles Neely Me- 
morial Scholarship Award.” 

The nomenclature is in honor of the late 
Charles Neely, Jr., instructor in the S.I.N.U. 
English department, and a prominent mem- 
ber of the A.A.U.P. 


The S.I.N.U. Little Theatre, representing 
the college on the annual S.I.N.U. broadcast 
in the George Peabody Teachers College of 
the Air series over WSM, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, presented a Lincoln dramatic sketch 
Friday night, April 16. 

Nine members of the Little Theatre, under 
the direction of Miss Dorothy B. Magnus, 
and including the announcer for the South- 
ern Illinois Teachers College part of the pro- 
gram, participated in the broadcast, which 
dealt with the incidents surrounding the de- 
livery of the Gettysburg address. 


Dr. Mary M. Steagall, head of the S.I.N.U. 
zoology department, has recently been ap- 
pointed a member of the National Commit- 
tee on Conservation of the Ecological So- 
ciety, a national body dedicated to wild life 
conservation. 


Photos of the S.I.N.U. gym team in pyra- 
mids and living statuary poses, contributed 
to the Midwest Educational Exhibits at 
Cincinnati by Vincent DiGiovanna, gym 
team coach, called forth a letter of praise 
from the chairman of the exhibition com- 
mittee. The photographs have been repro- 
duced in rotogravure and sports sections of 
several large metropolitan newspapers. 


Burnett Shryock, of the art department, 
will be included in the American Artists’ 
Who’s Who, the second edition of which 
will be out soon. Miss Esther M. Power, of 
the English department, will be included in 
the 1937 issue of the American Women’s 
In the first issue of the latter 


Who’s Who. 
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work Dr. Thelma Kellogg, also of the 
S.ILN.U. English department, Miss Hilda 
Stein, of the zoology department, and Dr. 
Marie Hinrichs, college physician, were listed. 


A total of 2023 pieces have been added to 
the Wheeler Library contents since last Oc- 
tober 31, of which 1553 are books and 430 
magazines. These additions raise the work- 
ing number of books, magazines, and pamph- 
lets to nearly thirty-eight thousand. 

The Wheeler Library has been remodeled 
this year under the general campus repair 
program, and mural paintings by Karl Kelpe 
added to the second floor reading rooms. 


A regional meeting of the Illinois Confer- 
ence of Social Welfare was held at S.I.N.U. 
May 7-8. Faculty members in charge of local 
arrangements included Dr. W. G. Swartz, 
Dr. R. M. Nolen, and Dr. R. D. Bowden. 


Waukegan City School 
Teachers Association 


@ AT a meeting on April 8 Miss Martha 

Black was elected president of the Wau- 
kegan City School Teachers Association, to 
succeed Miss Kate Cramond. Reports and 
discussions of the year just past indicated 
that the association had accomplished much 
of a constructive nature under the leadership 
of Miss Cramond. 


Western Illinois State 
Teachers College 


@ A SHORT course in Parent-Teacher As- 

sociation work is to be offered the week 
of June 14 at W.LS.T.C. under the super- 
vision of Mrs. Holland Flagler, assisted by 
Mrs. Harry Mulberry, chairman of the 
children’s reading and library service of 
the Illinois Congress. 


A well-planned recreational program run- 
ning throughout the summer term will pro- 
vide facilities for (a) sports—swimming, 
soft ball, archery, badminton; (b) social 
affairs—receptions, Midsummer Revels, pic- 
nics, and dances; (c) lectures, musical re- 
citals, dramatic presentations; (d) excursions. 


The educational conference the third week 
of the 1937 summer term will follow the 
general lines of the 1936 conference, with 
prominent speakers, panel discussions of edu- 
cational problems in Illinois, and educational 
exhibits. 


Dr. Preston Bradley, pastor of the Peo- 
ple’s Church of Chicago and a member of 
the normal school board, will deliver the 
commencement address on June 3. 


Wood River and Hartford 


@ THE Voice of 104, publication of the 

teachers of District 104, Wood River and 
Hartford, has completed a very successful 
year in “placing before parents those items 
of school news which lie in the realm of 
their interest.” The final issue of the year, 
No. 5, under date of April 23, is an eighteen- 
page mimeographed booklet, with an over-all 
measurement of 834”x11”, well arranged. 

Of particular interest is a story about a 
school movie of eighty-seven different scenes, 
two in color, showing the five buildings of 
the district, the school board in session, 
scenes in the superintendent’s office, and a 
succession of classroom scenes in which every 
pupil of the entire system appears. 
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Must the Children 
Always Wait? 
By FRED L. BIESTER 


President, Illinois Education 
Association 
® THE problem of the reorganization 
and financing of our public schools 
is still unsolved. For years, especially 
for the last five, evidence based on sci- 
entific fact and data proving the inde- 
fensible position of Illinois as regards 
organization and state financing has 
been accumulated and given to the 
public, the Governor and Legislature. 

Since 1933 three regular and several 
special sessions of the Legislature have 
been convened. The net result has been 
no enactment looking to even a begin- 
ning in reorganization and very little 
additional state financing. True, $6.34 
per high-school pupil was for a single 
year diverted from the gas tax. Two 
dollars per pupil per year in the ele- 
mentary schools has been added to the 
regular distributive fund, this addition 
totaling two and a half million per 
year. Also true is the fact that since 
the State has changed its base of reve- 
nue to the sales tax the state fund is 
being paid in full as it comes due; but 
it cannot be denied that the sales tax 
and liquor tax now yield the State more 
than three times the average annual 
revenue formerly derived from the 
state property tax. Thus, with its in- 
creased relief obligation totaling one- 
third the yield of the occupational tax, 
the State still has twice the revenue 
with which to meet its other obliga- 
tions. While some of these other obli- 
gations, such as Old Age Assistance, 
are beginning to be met, the obligation 
due the schools does not seem to be 
receiving very serious consideration. 

Even though twice as much may 
have been paid to the schools in this 
quadrennium as in the previous one, 
the fact is that the State has been more 
able to pay, and the further fact re- 
mains that Illinois as a state even now 
pays only about 10 percent of the total 
cost of its public schools. Moreover, 
it should be remembered that part of 
that $53,000,000 represents the pay- 
ment of delinquent taxes levied as the 
result of the appropriations made in 
the preceding quadrennium. 

With full appreciation of what has 
been done and the advance made, the 
plain fact remains that nearly 90 per- 
cent of the cost of education is borne 
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by the property tax, which the State 
in 1933 admitted was neither a “safe” 
nor adequate base for its revenue, and 
the state rate was only about fifty 
cents, whereas many school districts 
are forced to levy on property at a rate 
of $4.00 or more. 

Adequate, equalized educational op- 
portunity cannot be had under our 
presént plan. Youth marches on! The 
State permits its twelve thousand dis- 
tricts to operate and it is obligated by 
Constitution and law to provide ade- 
quate schools. 

The facts are clear. Our program is 
based on scientific data and fact. We 
are for a State Board of Education. 
We are for fewer districts under proper 
democratic acceptance. We have twice 
introduced a bill looking to a start 
toward larger district units, but to no 
avail. We insist that proper financing 
of any district which is permitted to 
operate is a self-evident obligation. 
This theory as expressed in our pro- 
gram has the endorsement of the Ili- 
nois State School Board Association, 
the Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the Illinois American Legion 
and the Illinois Federation of Labor. 
The public is ready for a $29,000,000 
state program. 

Counter propaganda has begun to 
appear. (Always this is the course 
when those who oppose believe the evi- 
dence is becoming too convincing.) 
Keep the facts in mind as you read it. 
No propaganda can prove away the 
fact that Illinois ranks only 36th in 
amount of state aid per pupil; that 
Illinois gives no aid to its greatly ex- 
panded high schools; that Illinois gives 
only $11.19 per common school pupil 
to the elementary schools while the na- 
tional average is $26.12, and that Illi- 
nois as a state pays only about 10 
percent of the cost of its public school 
system. We appreciate what the State 
is doing, but it has a greater obligation. 

The issue is clear. The present plan 
of school support is neither fair nor 
adequate. The Legislature is in ses- 
sion. The same leadership which has 
solved the vexing problem of adequate 
state income, adequate funds for relief 
and adequate funds for old age pen- 
sions, can solve this problem. It is the 


‘obligation of those, everywhere in IIli- 


nois, who hold sacred an effective pub- 
lic school system to continue to insist 
that those who asked for the responsi- 
bility of state leadership and govern- 
ment meet this problem and give our 
youth the kind of an educational sys- 
tem which is their right. 
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Second Educational 
Conference at Southern 
Teachers College 


® THE Second Annual Educational 

Conference at Southern [Illinois 
State Normal University will be held 
June 8-12. Noble Lee Garrison, of 
Teachers College, Ypsilanti, Michigan, 
has been secured to lead the discus- 
sions, which will center largely around 
elementary education. 

An unusual feature of the conference 
is the Janitor School, which is said to 
offer the only opportunity for instruc- 
tion in janitorial work within the State. 
Plans for this course are being formu- 
lated by Prof. Womrath and staff at the 
Mi lis School of Janitoring. 

Indications are that the exhibit of 
visual aids, books and supplies this 
year will be larger than that held in 
connection with last year’s conference. 


Chicago Division News 


@ ON Friday, April 16, 1937, the tax 

survey committee presented a very 
interesting and important meeting to 
the Chicago Division. Under the direc- 
tion of Robert C. Keenan, president of 
the Division, approximately four hun- 
dred and fifty school legislation chair- 
men met to consider phases of the local 
tax problem which most directly con- 
cern the schools. Simeon Leland, chair- 
man of the Illinois -Tax Commission, 
John S. Clark, county assessor, Ed- 
mund K. Jarecki, county judge, Wil- 
liam J. Tuohy, assistant state’s attor- 
ney, Abraham Drucker, assistant to 
county treasurer, and Al F. Gorman, 
assistant corporation counsel, were 
present and addressed the meeting. 
The result was some very constructive 
comment on the tax situation in Chi- 
cago. Speaking generally, the conclu- 
sions to be drawn from the comments 
of the speakers are as follows: 

A. Tax delinquency can be materially 
reduced and tax collections speeded up if 
existing laws are promptly, strictly, and im- 
partially applied. 

B. Legislation which offers remission of 
penalties and costs actually delays tax col- 
lections by creating hope of further conces- 
sions. 

C. It is desirable to enact some kind of 
legislation providing for pre-adjudication of 
tax levies in order to eliminate, as com- 
pletely as possible, the present situation in 
which numerous taxpayers pay taxes in full, 
only to discover afterwards that amounts 
ranging up to 10 percent of the tax have 
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been declared illegal. In this situation, one 
who has already paid the tax has no re- 
course; his payment is voluntary and can- 
not be refunded. The result is widespread 
feeling of inequality—from a tax standpoint 
—where illegal levies occur. 

Several bills have been introduced 
in the Legislature containing provisions 
along these lines, but none of them are 
acceptable in the present form, accord- 
ing to the House subcommittee ap- 
pointed to conduct hearings on the 
bills. A new bill, embodying all of the 
good features of the present bills, will 
probably be prepared and introduced. 


New Headquarters 

On Monday, April 26, 1937, the 
Chicago Division moved into new and 
larger quarters at 77 West Washing- 
ton Street. The address is the same, 
but much needed space is provided for 
the increased activities of the Di- 
vision. The Division has recently em- 
ployed an executive secretary and has 
launched a public relations campaign 
along the lines suggested by our state 
committee. 


What the 20-50-60 Plan 
Means to Chicago 

Russell D. Patterson, executive sec- 
retary of the Chicago Division, has 
compiled figures showing what the 20- 
50-60 plan means to Chicago schools. 
This information has been printed on 
the blank space provided for that pur- 
pose on the 20-50-60 folder, and will 
have general distribution throughout 
Chicago. For the benefit of those who 
have not seen this material, or of those 
who might wish to prepare something 
similar for their own Divisions, the 
information is reprinted here. 


STATE AID UNDER PRESENT 
AND PROPOSED LAWS 


$8,226,429.00 


$3,212,266.97 


Under present Under 20-50-60 
law plan 


Under existing law, distribution from the 
state common school fund is made at the rate 
of $11 per pupil in average daily attendance, 
in grades 1 to 8, only. High Schools do not 
share in the fund. 

Under the 20-50-60 plan, distribution 
would be made at the rate of $20 per pupil 
in average daily attendance, in grades 1 to 12, 
inclusive. High Schools would be included. 

To illustrate: Under 20-50-60 plan, 
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amouhts available for Chicago schools 
(grades 1 to 12, inclusive) would be $8,226,- 
429.00; maximum amount available for Chi- 
cago schools under present law (grades 1 to 
8, inclusive), $3,212,266.97; increased school 
aid under 20-50-60 plan (school year ending 
June 30, 1936), $5,014,162.03. 

These advantages are possible under 20-50- 
60 plan: (1) approximately $5,000,000.00 
more per year for Chicago schools; (2) ten- 
month school term; (3) smaller classes—more 
individual attention through decreased teacher 
load; (4) restoration of teachers’ salaries to 
meet rising cost of living. 





The Summer Round-(p 


of the P.T.A 
By MRS. LEONARD H. GRAF, Ebmhurst 


State Chairman, Summer Round-U p 


© THE Summer Round-Up cam- 

paign, health project of the Nation- 
al Congress of Parents and Teachers 
inaugurated in 1925, last year resulted 
in 3,005 Illinois children, entering 
school for the first time in the fall of 
1936, receiving the certificate from the 
Illinois Congress declaring them to be 
free from remediable defects. 

These certificates were presented be- 
cause parents of the children, follow- 
ing the Summer Round-Up examina- 
tions in the spring, had consulted their 
physicians and dentists, and children 
were able to pass the fall check made 
on the spring examinations. 

In 1936 there were 8,703 children 
examined; 62 percent of the units reg- 
istered carried the work through all 
requirements of the National Con- 
gress; 57 percent of the children en- 
tering school in the districts where the 
campaign was carried on were exam- 
ined and 44 percent of this number 
needed medical care; 36.45 percent 
were given the physical help they 
needed. There were 38 percent of the 
children needing dental care; 36.97 
percent of the children examined were 
immunized against diphtheria; 31 per- 
cent were vaccinated against smallpox. 

The ultimate goal of the Summer 
Round-up campaign is to send into 
school children free from remediable 
defects in order that school work may 
be carried more easily and with bet- 
ter results, and to serve as a cam- 
paign of education urging regular phy- 
sical examinations. There is yet need 
to intensify the corrective program. 

Co-operation of physicians, dentists, 
nurses, state and local health depart- 
ments have made possible the gratify- 
ing results of this project. 
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IGHT Hon. Ramsay MacDonald 
R spent his holidays last year in 

Nova Scotia. On his return to 
England he said, “I have found in 
Nova Scotia the land of Heart’s De- 
sire. As one who loves all its many 
varied attractions, the tang of the sea, 
cool breezes, beauty of countryside, 
grandeur of scenery, verdant forests, 
quaint villages, and with it all perfect 
quiet when one desires, I marvel that 
I have missed Nova Scotia this long. 
It’s wonderful!” 

Nova Scotia is the 
most easterly province 
of Canada, consisting of 
a long narrow peninsula 
and the island of Cape 
Breton. This play- 
ground, cradled by the 
sea, reaches three hun- 
dred miles into the At- 
lantic, and has nearly 
five thousand miles of 
coast-line. No portion is 
more than fifty miles 
from an ocean beach. 

Nova Scotia is only 
overnight from Boston 
and thirty hours from 
New York by modern 
steamship service, twen- 
ty-one hours from Mon- 
treal, or twenty-nine r 
hours from Toronto, on : 
comfortable, modern 
trains. 


Prince Edward 
Island 


“Why, the roads and 
cliffs are red!” This is 
the universal remark of 
the visitor to. Prince Ed- 
ward Island for the first 
time. He is surprised at 
the bright and refresh- 
ing colors he sees about him. The 
deep greens of the fields and the spruce 
hedges, the blue of the sky and the 
ocean, and the red of the soil, form 
a summer picture of beauty and tran- 
quillity. Gently rolling countryside dis- 
closes comfortable farms, quiet coun- 
try churches and, on the north side, 
fishing villages, with the sails of the 
fishermen off to sea in the distance. 

With the exception of the two or 
three larger towns, the country is of 
a quiet pastoral nature, which, with its 
even temperature and freedom from 
fog, proves a delight to the visitor. 
Here he may drive quietly, free from 
the nervous tension of driving in traf- 
fic, and enjoy the landscape. 
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By D. LEO DOLAN 





New Brunswick 


Camera hunters, nature lovers and 
students of wild life generally will find 
in the five large game refuges of the 
Province of New Brunswick scenes in 
which game animals are always “on 
location.” Within these areas game is 
rigidly protected_by law and in the 
closed seasons fhe moose and deer 


Gaspe village and Harbor 
with Jaques Cartier Monument 
inthe foreground .. 

Province of Quebec 





seem to lose their fear of man. As a 
result, excellent pictures may be taken, 
and some of the world’s most noted 
nature photographers have found in 
New Brunswick their desired field of 
action. Since moving picture cameras 
have come into such general use, many 
sportsmen get more enjoyment out of 
“shooting” with a camera than they 
could get from making an actual kill. 


Charlevoix—Lake St. Jean 
—Quebec 


Going eastward from Quebec City 
along the north shore of the great St. 
Lawrence River and after passing the 
world-famous shrine of Ste. Anne de 
Beaupre, you enter the Charlevoix 


country. The road runs along the 
southern crest of the Laurentian High- 
lands with the river often in view on 
your right hand. It is quite a sight to 
look down on the majestic stream from 
heights of a thousand feet or so and 
to see the great fleet of ocean liners 
plying up and down and looking for 
all the world like toy ships in a pool. 
The villages are few and far between 
on this leg of the journey but what 
there are of them are unutterably 
quaint and picturesque. 

From St. Simeon you 
turn up along the Sague- 
nay through practically 
wild country and a hun- 
dred miles or so north 
the interesting city of 
Chicoutimi is reached. 
Just beyond lies the 
great power region of 
the Upper Saguénay and 
beyond that again the 
famous Lake St. Jean re- 
gion, the northern front 
of civilization in eastern 
Canada. 


Montreal—Quebec 


Coming to Montreal 
at the summer season 
you find the great me- 
tropolis of Canada at 
perhaps its very best. 
We like our cities lively, 
and Montreal, always 
busy, is at this time of 
year showing the full 
effect of the opening up 
of a seven-month ship- 
ping season that places 
it in second place among 
American seaports. And, 
of course, the social, 
sporting and amusement 
life of the city reacts to 
the briskness of the business life by 
copying it. The city is alive with mani- 
fold interests for the visitor. 

Montreal is almost unique among 
the cities of America in being a world 
center; it has everything that makes 
a metropolis great and fascinating. It 
is a natural focal point in world travel 
and an everyday cynosure of world 
eyes. You wouldn’t tour Europe with- 
out seeing London, Paris, Vienna; you 
wouldn’t know Europe till you had. 
Neither should you tour America with- 
out seeing Montreal. 

Gripping historic associations, both 
within the city and throughout its love- 
ly environs, sports and amusements of 

(Continued on page 311) 
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50 MANY THRILLING 


PLACES TO G0 ; 
Only Craphounel Sees them Ab 


T won't be long now until you trade your classroom for the open road! It may 
take lots of puzzling to decide just where you'll go on your vacation trip— 1 

but you'll have no trouble at all picking the best way to get there. 
FIRST—Greyhound, serving all America and much of Canada, reaches more 
vacation spots than any other travel system—far more! 
SECOND-—you can travel farther, see more thrilling places, return by an entirely 
different route, and still not exceed the most modest budget. At only one-third 
the cost of driving and with none of the fatigue and bother—at much less than 
fares for other types of public transportation! 


THIRD-—you can get complete information on trips anywhere from the nearest 
Greyhound agent, or from the bright pictorial booklets the coupon will bring to you. 
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BREEZY PICTORIAL BOOKLETS, INFORMATION—FREE 


Just mail this coupon to Greyhound Travel Bureau, 12th & Wabash, Chicago, 
W., for on interesting booklet and travel facts about any of the following: 
NEW ENGLAND (), MICHIGAN DC), ATLANTIC COAST CITIES 0, GREAT NORTH- 
WEST CF, CALIFORNIA (1), GREAT SMOKY MTS. 0, NEW YORK & PENNSYLVANIA 
RESORTS C1), COLORFUL SOUTHWEST CD, ATLANTIC BEACHES () (check which 
one). if you wont rates and suggested routes for ony trip, jot down place you wish 
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co to visit on margin below. 
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Shall We Exempt 
from Final Framinatgs? 


T IS a common practice in our high 

schools to exempt from final exam- 
inations the pupils who have main- 
tained a good standing during the term. 
Policies which spread widely and en- 
dure are likely to have merit, and so 
we may assume that there are good 
arguments for the policy of exempting 
the better students from final examina- 
tions. It seems to the writer, however, 
that there is much to be said against 
this policy. May it not be true that 
sound educational principles do not 
play so large a part in making the ex- 
emption system popular as does the 
fact that the two parties concerned— 
teachers and pupils—have a mutual 
interest in avoiding the strain, trials, 
and disclosures inseparable from thor- 
oughgoing examinations? 

Those who argue against final exam- 
inations as a requirement for all stu- 
dents in all courses urge that a con- 
sistent performance from day to day 
is what is desired, and that requiring 
the final examination leads the pupil 
to postpone study until the end of the 
term. But is the school forced to 
choose between the two alternatives? 
Is it not possible to require consistent 
daily work and also a final examina- 
tion? Is the hope of being excused 
from the final examination so powerful 
a stimulus to study that it is necessary 
to extend this privilege to our pupils 
in order to induce them to prepare their 
lesson assignments from day to day? 
One would hope that there are other 
and better incentives at the command 
of the resourceful teacher. 

As everyone knows, examinations 
have long held an important place in 
the European educational systems. In 
the English and Continental universi- 
ties, the examination at the end of the 
course is likely to be the only means of 
testing the achievement of the student. 
The emphasis laid upon honors courses 
and comprehensive examinations in 
American colleges in recent years is 
evidence that American educators are 
giving final examinations a larger place 
in their educational policies. 

The development of new and better 
types of tests is one reason for the in- 
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creased confidence in the value of ex- 
aminations. It is not only the educa- 
tional institutions which are making 
greater use of examinations; the in- 
creased use of examinations as a means 
of entry into business and government 
employment is another reason for mak- 
ing a thorough final examination a part 
of the educational experience of every 
high-school pupil. 

In an increasing degree, the = or 
girl who goes to college without ex- 
perience in taking examinations will be 
handicapped. The better students in 
many high schools escape the final ex- 
aminations and, generally speaking, it 
is these better students who go to 
college. Preparing for a thorough final 
examination requires an analysis of 
the term’s work, a grasp of the ma- 
terial covered (not merely in small 
parts but as a whole), and a summary 
and classification which give training 
in methods useful in many circum- 
stances after school days are past. 

If we were compelled to make a 
choice between regular, consistent 
preparation throughout the term, or 
neglect of study during the term fol- 
lowed by a day or two of excessive 
“cramming” at the end, nearly all of 
us would favor the former of the two 
alternatives. Cramming as a substitute 
for consistent work is to be deplored, 
but what of consistent work plus cram- 
ming? Is it not desirable to run a 
good race and then sprint at the finish? 

The ability to call forth all that one 
knows, to marshal all of one’s re- 
sources at time of need, to meet the 
emergency with an array of facts which 
are the hastily gathered fruits of for- 
mer study—these are abilities which 
form part of the equipment of all suc- 
cessful professional men and business 
executives. 

The lawyer preparing his brief; the 
doctor poring over his volumes, call- 
ing upon every bit of his knowledge 
and training in order to cope with the 
baffling malady; the statesman prepar- 
ing the keynote address; the general 
manager assembling his data for a 
meeting of his directors in a business 
crisis—all of these men are cramming. 


By J. $. CLELAND 


Monmouth College, Monmouth 


To men in the more responsible 
places, life is a series of emergencies, 
challenges, opportunities which must 
be met by knowledge slowly accumu- 
lated and at the critical hour recalled, 
organized, and put to use. It is an 
unfortunate man who has not learned 
to work under stress, who has not 
learned to work under pressure in 
order to make his knowledge available 
when needed. 

Required final examinations would 
be justified if they were useful for no 
other purpose than that of teaching 
young people to gather up their re- 
sources .and place all of their knowl- 
edge before their teachers when called 
upon, just as in later life they will be 
called upon to place the results of 
their learning and training, in times 
of emergency or great opportunity, at 
the service of clients, patients, custom- 
ers, or the public. 

Aside from other weaknesses in the 
policy of exempting pupils from final 
examinations, is it not unwise to teach 
young people that the avoiding of 
school duties is something to be de- 
sired? Is it not unwise to present the 
final examination as a task or burden 
of no value in itself and useful only as 
a punishment for those who have not 
done well during the term? How much 
better to hold forth the idea that school 
duties are opportunities, that the ex- 
amination which tests the pupil’s 
achievement and the success of the 
term’s work is a challenge which no 
ambitious boy or girl would be willing 
to miss. Can we not interest our stu- 
dents in their school courses sufficiently 
to cause them to wish to test their abil- 
ities and prove their accomplishment? 

The analogy is not perfect, but there 
is some resemblance between the final 
examination and the championship 
game at the end of the season. What 
coach would offer exemption from the 
big game as an inducement to faith- 
ful practice throughout the season? 
And what kind of boy would wish to 
take advantage of such an offer? 

Learning how to prepare for and 
take a rigid final examination is a 
training which should not be denied 
to any boy or girl; it is an experience 
which no ambitious boy or girl can 
afford to miss. The policy of exempt- 
ing good students from final exami- 
nations is a practice which we hope is 
disappearing from American schools. 
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Schools on the Air 


(Continued from page 287) 
you produce with other features on the 
air and make your comparison honest. 
Does the finished production put over 
the message you want? 

Never allow anyone in your cast to 
move or handle any of the station 
equipment unless the station produc- 
tion man authorizes it. Microphones 
are very expensive and very sensitive. 
One must be familiar with their prop- 
erties to know how to handle them. 

In building your programs, select 
your talent on their merit alone. This 
ruling will be found more difficult to 
observe than it appears. But keep in 
mind that the radio audience is inter- 
ested only in what comes out of the 
loud-speaker during the course of the 
program. It doesn’t care whether this 
boy has a strong personality making 
him popular among his fellow students, 
or if that girl is president of the senior 
class. Pick your artists on their ability 
to perform convincingly in the roles 
provided them. 

Do not attempt dramatic skits be- 
yond the ability of your cast and like- 
wise do not use musical compositions 
exceeding the ability of your musicians. 
Keep the programs within the reach of 
your talent so that what you under- 
take will be well done. 

The thoughts set down in the above 
paragraphs are very general. They will 
apply over the broad expanse of school 
radio programs. It is to be expected 
that there will arise individual prob- 
lems on every occasion when a school 
goes on the air. In fact, every program 
produced has its peculiar perplexities 
which require individual solutions. 

At Rockford, Illinois, the schools 
have been using radio through the 
facilities of Station WROK for three 
years. Each year has seen an improve- 
ment over the preceding year’s pro- 
grams. Each year as the programs 
were produced we learned something 
new and valuable to help us in the next 
year’s productions. Certain programs 
were discarded and others were elab- 
orated upon until at the present time 
two very successful programs are pre- 
sented each week. 

Putting the schools on the air seems 
a difficult task at first. As you get 
into the program production, you will 
know that it is a big job, but soon the 
mystery and glamor, the romance and 
thrills, as well as the heartaches and 
disappointments, will repay you a 
hundredfold. 
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Be SURE your itinerary includes the great- 
est of all California’s attractions! Travelers 
from every part of the world stand amazed 
in this magnificent temple of Nature's 
beauty. Yosemite defies description either 
by pictures or words. Once seen, the mem- 
ory of such startling views can never be lost. 

Yosemite is centrally located in Califor- 
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FROM SAN FRANCISCO OR LOS ANGELES 





nia and may be easily included on any 
transcontinental ticket. Ask your travel or 
ticket agent for full information to help 
you plan. Meantime we will be glad to mail 
you a scenic 4-season vacation folder. Ad- 
dress Dr. Don Tresidder, President, Yosem- 
ite Park and Curry Co., Box 304, Yosemite 
National Park, California. 
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Poetry in Grade Three 


By NOLA KANNMACHER 


Teacher of Third Grade 
Lincoln School, Champaign, and 


E. W. DOLCH 


Assistant Professor of Education 
University of Illinois, Urbana 


HILDREN in Grade III en- 
he joy poetry in the natural, 

spontaneous way they have 
enjoyed it since it was first read to 
them, but they are old enough to 
begin to learn to enjoy it more 
fully. They can begin to be con- 
scious of elements in poetry that 
will make it mean more to them, 
and will make them enjoy it more. 
Some of these elements are the 
“word-music,” the word-pictures, 
the imagination, and the fine ideas. 
One of these, the word-pictures, is 
usually emphasized in the first 
teaching of poetry, and 
to see if it really can 
be taught, an experi- 
ment was set up in a 
third grade. 

First, we wished to 
see to what extent the 
third-grade beginners 
could distinguish word- 
pictures in poetry be- 
fore any instruction 
was Offered. As a test, 
we selected two poems 
of about the same 
length, the same topic, 
and the same rhythmical form, but 
differing very much in the word-pic- 
turing. The “good” poem was “Gyp- 
sies,” by Rachel Field, published in 
One Hundred Best Poems for Boys 
and Girls, compiled by Marjorie Bar- 
rows. The “poor” poem, or the one 
not so good, was also called “Gypsies,” 
and, apparently inspired by Rachel 
Field’s poem, was written by a grade- 
school pupil and published in a little 
book of children’s poetry called Our 
Garden of Thoughts. The gypsies and 
their camp were strikingly pictured in 
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Above: Favorite poems are 
pasted in individual scrap books. 


Below: Suzanne shares her 
book of Japanese poems in front 
of a pupil-constructed Japanese 
interior. 





the “good” poem, but quite weakly 


suggested in the other. The question 
was whether the beginners in Grade 
III could tell the difference. 

Each child was provided with a 
mimeographed copy of each of the 
two poems. The following directions 
were then given: 

“Here are two poems about gypsies. 
One of the poems contains clear and 
beautiful pictures. The other poem 
does not make the pictures so clear 
and beautiful. Listen carefully, and 
be ready to tell which poem contains 
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Spontaneous enjoyment is enhanced by 
conscious appreciation of some elements 


the clearer and the more beautiful 
pictures of gypsies. After we have 
read both poems, you will vote.” 
After reading the two poems to 
the children, the teacher repeated 
the directions given above, and 
read aloud both poems for the sec- 
ond time. Each pupil had been 
provided with a small slip of paper. 
To obtain independence and se- 
crecy in voting, the pupils were 
given instructions to fold the paper 
once like a booklet and to write the 
figure 7 or 2 inside the booklet ac- 
cordingly as they thought the poem 
numbered with a 7 or with a 2 con- 
tained the clearer and the more 
beautiful pictures. Rachel Field’s 
“Gypsies” had been marked 1, and 
the other poem marked 2. The 
poem numbered 2 received twenty- 
four votes, and the poem numbered 
1 received seven votes. Thus the 
results indicated that 77 percent or 
slightly over three-fourths of the 
pupils failed to appreciate the 
clearer and more beau- 
tiful pictures in Rachel 
Field’s poem. 
Immediately after 
the vote, the teacher 
began to point out the 
picturing in Rachel 
Field’s poem. The class 
were asked questions 
leading them to find 
the color words, the 
words suggesting the 
wildness of gypsies, 
etc. Then the number 
of details and the im- 
portance of the details selected were 
studied. When this was completed, one 
pupil was chosen to read the poem 
while the others listened to enjoy the 
pictures. Next a similar study was 
made of the other poem, and a compari- 
son of the two poems was made. The 
class discovered for themselves that 
one poem gave them very much clearer 
pictures and more beautiful pictures. 
The following day the next step in 
the experiment was carried out. Two 
more poems, similar in theme, mes- 
sage, length and form, had been se- 
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lected. Again the main difference was 
in clearness and beauty of imagery. 
The “good” poem was Robert Bird’s 
“The Fairy Folk” (stanzas 1 and 2) 
and the “poor” poem was a selection 
on the same subject, of the same 
length, and in the same form, from the 
book of poems by children, previously 
mentioned. The directions to the pu- 
pils and the method of voting were 
the same as those in the first test. As 
in the case of the first test, thirty-one 
votes were cast. This time the chil- 
dren’s poetry received only two votes, 
and Robert Bird’s poem received the 
remaining twenty-nine. Thus, over 
93 percent of the pupils voted for the 
poem which actually contained the 
clearer and more beautiful imagery. 

The conclusion seems to be that, 
without teaching, children of Grade 
III do not distinguish between good 
picturing and poor, but that with even 
a small amount of teaching, they are 
able so to distinguish. On the second 
test it was noticed that the children 
seemed entirely sure of themselves. 
They voted quickly, did not appear 
to be interested in how others voted, 
and had the manner of knowing what 
they were about. 

To verify this conclusion a further 
experiment was made, in which the 
picturing was compared in nine pairs | 
of short poems, one of each pair hav- | 
ing clear and beautiful pictures and 
the other lacking them. The theme 
in each pair was the same and other 
qualities were kept as much alike as 
possible. In each case the children 
were led by questions to see the dif- 
ferences in picturing. 

While the poems were being taught, | 
each pupil had only one pair of poems 
on his desk at a time. This was in- 
tended as a help in securing concen- 
tration. As another aid to concentra- 
tion, the pupils were asked to express 
their judgments as to which poem con- 
tained the clearer and more beautiful | 
pictures previous to the teaching of 
the poems. After nine pairs of poems | 
or fragments of poems had been pre- | 
sented in this manner, the final test 
consisted of three pairs of poems or 
parts of poems. 

The voting on the poems used for 
the test was done on slips of paper in 
the manner previously described. Only 
one pair was voted on at a time. The 
order of the good and poor poems was 
varied so that voting was not merely 
upon the first or the second. Of the 
thirty-three pupils who voted on these 
tests, thirty-one expressed correct 
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“Take a 
TRAILWA 


VACATION 






YS 


Go TRAILWAYS sued Srored Looe ! 


Bus fares are lower than ever—and Trailways adds extra values to 
summer travel throughout America! Trailways scenic routes, smooth 
broad highways to all vacationland, offer a wide choice of places 


to go, things to see. 


New, deluxe streamline buses are roomy, comfortable, designed to make 
your trip more enjoyable. You can actually go farther, faster, stay 


longer and spend Jess when you 
& 


TRAILWAYS VACATION TOURS 


Here’s an entirely new feature in bus 
travel—Summer Circle and All-Ex- 
pense Tours—hotel reservations, 
sightseeing trips included. Over 80 
tours covering all the U. S. A. Go 
when you like—there’s a tour to fit 
your vacation time and your vacation 
budget. Ask your agent or mail the 
coupon for full details. 





choose Trailways economy travel. 


BURLINGTON TRAILWAYS 
and SANTA FE TRAILWAYS 


offer ideal service for Illinois 
vacationists. You may choose 
either of two scenic routes to 
Colorado, New Mexico, 
Grand Canyon, Yellowstone, 
Yosemite and to California. 
Your Trailways ticket per- 
mits liberal stopovers with- 
out extra cost. Plan now to 
go Trailways this summer— 
see how much you'll save! 


Mail the coupon to Trailways 
Tour Bureau, 520 N. Michi- 
gan, Chicago, Ill. For all in- 
formation and fares to nearby 
points call at your local Trail- 
ways Bus Depot. 


—---- MAIL THIS COUPON-———r 





| mati 


| Please send me Trailways 1937 Travel folder and infor- 


ion on a bus trip 
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Colonial Williamsburg 


4s 
VIRGINIA 


See a whole town restored as it was two 
hundred years ago—the ancient city of 
Williamsburg. Colonial America come to 
life! A few miles away, Jamestown and 
Yorktown. Scenes of dramatic and stirring 
events in American History all over Vir- 
ginia. Richmond, Fredericksburg and 
Petersburg, with their Battlefield Parks, 
historic buildings and beautiful monuments. 
Mount Vernon . . . Monticello, at Charlot- 
tesville . . . Stratford, the ancestral home 
of the Lees . . . Wakefield, Washington’s 
birthplace ... Kenmore, home of Washing- 
ton’s sister . . . The Manse, birthplace of 


Woodrow Wilson, in Staunton. Hundreds 
of other fascinating historic places! 





Seashore and 
, Mountains Too ! 


Finest ocean bathing 
and a mountain won- 
derland including the 
atin world-famous Natural 
Wonders and Skyline 


Drive, the “roadway 
through the heavens.” 





State Commission on 
Conservation and Development 
Dept. 2, Richmond, Virginia 


Travel Motion Pictures on Virginia also available 
Inquire of above 
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judgments on the first pair of test 
poems, thirty-one expressed correct 
judgments on the second pair, and 
thirty-two correct judgments on the 
third pair. The fact that the voting 
was almost unanimous in favor of the 
better poem in all of the three tests 
seems to corroborate the results ob- 
tained in the first experiment. 

The outcomes of this experiment in- 
dicate that, with interest and concen- 
tration on the part of the pupils, it 
takes only a short period of training 
to develop in them the ability to judge 
clearness and beauty of imagery in 
poetry in the form of short poems, 
alike in theme, equal in the number of 
lines, and with one poem of a pair 
clearly the better in regard to these 
two qualities of picturing. 


Dramatizing School Needs 


@ EIGHT-B students of the Washing- 
ton School, Chicago Heights, under 
the leadership of their mathematics 
teacher, Miss Eva Nave, have drama- 
tized a meeting of a Parent-Teacher 
unit at which the need of state aid for 
schools is the first order of business. 
This little play has been presented be- 
fore the local clubs of Kiwanis, Rotary, 
Legion Auxiliary, and at the annual 
Parent-Teacher Council Dinner. 
Pupils of a poor rural district, a dis- 
trict representing about average wealth, 
and a rich district appear at the meet- 
ing and testify to the inequalities of 
educational opportunity offered school 
children of this State. The support 
such organizations as the Illinois Fed- 
eration of Labor, the Illinois Depart- 
ment of the American Legion, and the 
Illinois Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers are giving to the program incor- 
porated in Senate Bills 147, 148, and 
149 is made plain. That program is 
briefly explained by Superintendent 
Sylla, impersonated of course by a pu- 
pil. The group votes active support. 
Then the scene shifts to Springfield 
and we see the representatives of the 
Chicago Heights district being inter- 
viewed by friends of the school aid 
program, who enlist their support. 
The Chicago Heights Star comments 
editorially: “The appeal is an effective 
instrument of propaganda but more 
than that it gives invaluable training 
to the participating pupils. Education 
of this kind will go a long way toward 
making children appreciate at an early 
age the methods and the problems as- 
sociated with the financial administra- 
tion of the modern school system.” 
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“VIKING” 








Your own choice of time, price, itinerary. 
Sail with the best traditions of Atlantic 
seamanship, the highest standards of 
modern luxury. “Viking” North Country 
cruises retrace Leif Ericsson’s course... 
the first trans-Atlantic voyage. 


Kungsholm 


42 DAYS + NORTH CAPE, RUSSIA 


June 30 from New York—Iceland and the 
Midnight Sun, North Cape and Norway’s 
fjords, ancient Visby, Estonia, Russia, 


Finland, Sweden, Denmark; min. 5h ? 5 


Gripsholm 


34 DAYS + SCANDINAVIA, RUSSIA 


July 24 from New York—Norway’s fjords; 
glamorous Sweden; ancient Visby on the 
Isle of Gotland; historic Den- $395 


mark; Finland, Russia .. . min. 


Or Plan Your Own Trip 
FOR A HOLIDAY IN VIKING LAND 


Spend your vacation in Scandinavia! The 
longer the better, but even if you have 
only 21 days our regular sailings will give 
you a delightful holiday. Favorable ex- 
change, courteous friendliness, generous 
values, safety on land and sea, breath- 
taking beauty—all combine for a life-long 
memory of delight! Let us help you ar- 
range a Viking trip. No obligation. 


Information at any Travel Agent, or 


SWEDISH 


AMERICAN 


636 FIFTH AVE. & 4 WEST Sist St. 





ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 


x 
You must make 


Write or phone for literature, 


JOU RNEYS ™ Oh il ler.F=40) 


333 N. MICHIGAN AVE 
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Going to Summer School? 


In these announcements is answer 
to your recreation and study needs 


Blowing Rock School of English 
® THE Blowing Rock School of Eng- 

lish, which is the only specialized 
Summer School of English in the 
South, will hold its third annual session 
at Blowing Rock, North Carolina, this 
summer. The session will continue for 
six weeks, from June 23 to August 4. 
The School is ideally located in Blowing 
Rock, which is noted as a summer re- 
sort and is said to be the highest incor- 
porated village east of the Rocky 
Mountains, having an altitude of more 
than four thousand feet. 

The curriculum of the School in- 
cludes courses in Short Story Writing, 
Manuscript Criticism, Play Writing, 
Play Production, Journalism, Contem- 
porary Poetry, the Art of Writing 
Poetry, and the Modern Novel. 

The regular faculty is made up of 
distinguished novelists, poets, drama- 
tists, and critics, with a number of ad- 
ditional visiting lecturers who spend a 
week each at the School. 

The School is now academically affili- 
ated with Duke University and its ap- 
proved courses will count toward a 
master’s degree at Duke. Dr. Edwin 
Osgood Grover, Professor of Books at 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida, 
is director of the School. 


University of Colorado 
@® MOUNTAIN recreation and educa- 
tion may be combined by students 
at the University of Colorado Summer 
Quarter, the first term of which opens 
June 21, the second term July 26. A 
department of mountain recreation pro- 
vides leadership for two short hikes 
each week in the foothills near Boulder, 
for climbs to Arapaho peaks and glacier 
and other peaks of the Continental 
Divide, and for automobile drives in 
Rocky Mountain National Park, each 
week-end. 

A faculty of 198, including forty-two 
visiting instructors, gives instruction in 
the various departments of the colleges 
of arts and sciences, music, graduate 
school, schools of medicine, law and 
business. Field courses in geology and 
biology are offered at a mountain camp. 

Public lectures, art exhibitions and 
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organ recitals are free to students. 
Three language houses, French, Span- 
ish and German, are sponsored. Louis 
Persinger will hold a master class in 
violin; there will be a conference on 
educational and vocational guidance, 
June 21 to July 2; a conference on 
parent education, July 5-9; a seminar 
conference on Indian Affairs, July 12- 
16. The seventh annual Writers’ Con- 
ference, with authors of established 
reputation as lecturers and leaders will 
be held July 26 to August 13. 


DePaul University 

® DePAUL University, Chicago, an- 
ticipates a record enrollment of some 

3,000 teachers when the six-weeks Sum- 

mer Session opens June 23. 

Unusual features of the carefully 
selected and extensive curriculum will 
include courses in Psychology of Ado- 
lescence, Problems in American Edu- 
cation, Fundamentals of Remedial 
Speech, Biochemistry, Child Welfare 
Problems, Public School Music and 
Modern Educational Tendencies. 

The course given from June 23 to 
July 31 is especially designed for 
teachers in preparation or in service 
desiring promotional credit, new ideas 
in Education and approved methods of 
presentation. Location of DePaul Uni- 
versity in the heart of Chicago places 
the advantages of the city, both educa- 
tional and recreational within easy 
reach of its students. 


Lewis Institute 
® COLLEGE courses of interest to the 
teacher will be offered in the Liberal 
Arts College, including courses in Edu- 
cation which are of great importance 
to the elementary and high-school 
teacher. Special courses will be given 
as a result of a great demand by teach- 
ers. These courses are: Psychology of 
Perceptual Education, and Remedial 
Reading. Several fundamental courses 
in Education will also be given. 
Visiting professors will offer courses 
this summer in the survey of the physi- 
cal sciences and Education. Work 
leading to the degree will be offered 
in physics, chemistry, biology, social 
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» te-set can’t help having a grand vaca- 
tion at Jasper—it haseverything ! Golf 
on a championship course, tennis, swim- 
ming in a heated outdoor pool, riding, 
hiking, climbing and fishing amid the 
Alpine grandeur of America’s largest 
National Park. Jasper Park Lodge is the 
sort of place you'll enjoy every minute, 
and you'll find Canadian National's fa- 
mous hospitality is but one of the many 
extra pleasures of a vacation here. Rates 
with meals are from $7.00 per day. And 
remember, too, that Jasper is an almost 
perfect take-off point for the thrilling 
rail and protected ocean voyage through 
the famed Inside Passage to Alaska, with 
Canadian National hospitality all the way. 


Low rail fares. Air-conditioned equipment from Mon- 
treal, Toronto, St. Paul, to Jasper and Vancouver. 


For new Jasper National Park 
and Alaska booklets, call or write 
local Canadian National Office. 


Chicago 
4S. Michigan Avenue 
St. Lomis, Mo. 
314 No. Broadway 
CANADIAN NATIONAITI 
RYWHERI! INADA 
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A TRAVEL 
VACATION 


Summer School 


combined 
with the 


Illinois State Normal 


University 


GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY 
STUDY TOUR 


through the 


SOUTH, EAST, NEW ENGLAND 
NOVA SCOTIA, CANADA 


45 Days—5500 Miles 
ALL EXPENSE $490°° 


Except Noon Lunches 
DAY BY DAY ITINERARY 


Thursday, June 17—Normal to Evansville 
Friday, June 18—Evansville to Mammoth Cave 


Monday, June 21—C 
Tuesday, June 22-- Knoxville to Morgantown 
Wednesday, June 23—Mor; rantown to Danville 
Thursday, June 24—Danville to Endless Caverns 
Friday, June 25—Endless Caverns to Washington 
Saturday, June 26—Washington 

Sunday, June 5 Ak me rend (Rest Day) 
Monday, June 28—Washingto: 

Tuesday, June » 29—_Washington to Gettysbur, 
Wednesday, Ba, oy ysburg to reed rge 





To rk 
Sunday, July fea ~- York (Rest Day) 
Monday, July 5—New York to Plymouth 
Fy wea - a to Boston 


to Acadia National Park 


rk 
Saturday, July 10 Acadie National Park to St. John 
Sunday, July 11—St. John (Rest Day) 
Monday, July 12—St. John to Truro 
Tuesday, July 13—Truro to Halifax 
Wednesday, July 14—Halifax 
Thursday, aay a a to Fredericton 
Friday, July 16—F ricton to Edmundston 
Saturday, uly if Ramundoton to Quebec 
Sunday, ly 18—Quebec (Rest Day) 
19—Qu 


Tuesday, July 20—Quebee to D eee 
Wednesday, July 21—Montre: 

Prue Sein Jul 22—Montreal be Ottawa 
Saturday, July 24—Ottawa to Gananoque 
Sunday, July 25—Gananoque (Rest Day) 
Monday, July 26—Gananoque to ‘Niagara Falls 
Tuesday, July 27—Niagara Falls 

Wednesday, July 28— —— Falls to Detroit 
Paes, t! 29—Detro' 

Fri y 30—Detroit te St. Joseph 

on “July 31—St. Joseph to Normal 


Lestie A. Hol 
fiiteeis State Normal “University, 
Normal, tilinois. 
Dear Sir: 


... Please send me complete details, before I can make 
a decision. 


-.-«- Enelosed find check for $50.00 for my reservation 
for the Redbird Geography Tour for 1937. 


fo a credits (or years) of college work, and have 
taught ............. years. 

Address 
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sciences, English, foreign languages, 
mathematics, business administration, 
home economics, and engineering. 
Lewis Institute is centrally located 
in Chicago, making it convenient to 
reach the famous museums and art 
galleries, for which the city is noted. 
Several trips to these institutions will 
be made as a part of the various 
courses. For further particulars, write 
to the registrar for a Summer School 
Bulletin. Address, Lewis Institute, 
Madison and Damen Ave., Chicago. 


McGill French Summer School 


@ AMONG the summer schools offer- 

ing an attractive opportunity for 
study in new surroundings, the French 
Summer School at McGill University 
in Montreal is of unusual interest. 

Montreal, perhaps second in size 
only to Paris as a French-speaking city, 
is situated in the heart of French 
Canada. It has French morning and 
evening newspapers and many French 
“talkies.” The public notices appear 
in French as well as English, and the 
policeman and the postman speak 
French, or, if necessary, a very delight- 
ful broken English. Such an atmos- 
phere should be a great encouragement 
to the summer students and a great 
help to the staff of old-country French 
teachers, among whom we notice sev- 
eral men and women who are at pres- 
ent lecturing in American colleges. 


Mills College 


® THE unique summer session at 

Mills College, in Oakland, Califor- 
nia, brings together student and teacher 
in a residential summer school for both 
men and women. For 1937, courses 
will be offered in five forms of creative 
art—painting, writing, modern dance, 
drama, and music—as well as in muse- 
umship, child development, sports, and 
French. The field of Education is rep- 
resented by numerous teaching methods 
courses, by special courses in the psy- 
chology of learning and by graduate 
courses in all departments. 

The staff will include such widely 
known artists and teachers as the Pro 
Arte Quartet, of Brussels, Belgium; 
Marcel Maas, pianist; Andres de Seg- 
urola; Pierre de Lanux, for ten years 
secretary of the Paris office of the 
League of Nations; Maurice Coin- 
dreau, Tina Flade, Stewart Phillips, 
William Rose Benet, Stevenson Smith, 
and Oskar Kokoschka, besides others, 
including many of the regular Mills 
College faculty. 
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AND of mystery —rug- 

ged fjords — Norther 
Lights — icebergs — Eskimo 
and Indian life. Visit also mag- 
nificent Newfoundland, roman- 
tic Gaspe, historic Gulf lands. 
The Golden North and old 
French Canada in one unique 
holiday cruisel 
See it all in ocean liner com- 
fort — luxurious ships — merry 
shipboard life — cool, sunny 
weather — famous French cui- 
sine and service. A vacation 
you'll never forget! 

11-1214 Days — $135 up 

from Montreal 

\ 7 

\ Ask also about Clarke 

“Vagabond Cruises” 
& 
— 


\ 


Y 


See Your Travel 

Agent or write 
CLARKE 

4 Steamship Co. Ltd. 

Dominion Square Bidg., 

‘’ Montreal 

655 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 


318 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 
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The Palatia! The Luxurious 
“NORTH STAR" “NEW NORTHLAND" 
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BEST 
CIRCLE TOURS 
WEST—EAST—SOUTH 


EUROPEAN TOURS 
Send for BOOKLETS 
COSMOPOLITAN TOURS 


53 W. Jackson Bivd. 
CHICAGO 
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University of Minnesota 
@ ONE of the most complete Summer 
Session courses in the entire country 
is offered at the University of Minne- 
sota. A selection of six hundred courses 
taught by more than two hundred and 
fifty well-known educators in all fields 
of education is offered this year. A 
variety of subjects is available to en- 
trants ranging from the sciences to the 
fine arts and home economics. There 
is also a supervised tour of the Skan- 
dinavian countries planned for those 
who wish to travel as well as study. 
The University of Minnesota is sit- 
uated midway between Minneapolis 
and St. Paul and is within 20 minutes 
of the loop of either city. It is also 
conveniently near to many of Minne- 
sota’s 10,000 lakes, which makes possi- 
ble a combination of study and play in 
the playground of the Northwest. 


National College of Education 
@ THE Six-Week Summer Session at 
the National College of Education, 
Evanston, Illinois, opens June 21, Mon- 
day, and continues to July 30, Friday. 
In addition to the regular session the 
College conducts two special sessions, 
each two weeks in length; June 28 to 
July 10 and July 12 to July 23. 

The Summer Sessions are definitely 
planned to give elementary and kinder- 
garten teachers an acquaintance with 
new contributions in subject matter, 
method and techniques of teaching in 
their fields, including educational guid- 
ance and work with handicapped chil- 
dren. A variety of opportunities is 
offered in classes, in reading and in ob- 
servation in many interesting summer 
schools for children in the Chicago area, 
including the Demonstration School of 
the College, which is one of the out- 
standing educational centers for chil- 
dren in the country. 


Northwestern University 


® THE School of Education at North- 

western University this summer will 
offer varied and comprehensive courses 
under the direction of its own faculty 
and more than fifty visiting professors. 
In addition, a number of distinguished 
leaders in American education will be 
present for two weeks’ lecture engage- 
ments, participating in courses and giv- 
ing afternoon lectures. Among these 
leaders are William H. Kilpatrick, 
Jesse H. Newlon, A. L. Threlkeld, J. R. 
McGaughy, Jay Nash, Malcolm Mac- 
Lean, Fred Engelhardt, E. K. Fretwell, 
and Gerald S. Craig. Demonstration 
schools have been provided in Evans- 
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ton, Glencoe, Wilmette, Winnetka, and 
New Trier Township High School. A 


rich offering has been arranged to fill AROUN 


the needs for all groups of those in the 
teaching profession. Special features 
are courses for elementary and second- 
ary school teachers and administrators, 
for guidance and personnel directors, 
as well as for those interested in junior 
college and teachers college work. 


University of Southern California 
® THE University of Southern Cali- 
fornia will offer a wide variety of 
Education courses during the 1937 
Summer Session, starting June 18, it 
was announced by Dean Lester B. 
Rogers. Classes in all phases of Edu- 
cation will be offered during the first 
session, with many of the subjects to be 
repeated during the second term, sched- 
uled from July 31 to September 3. 

Visiting instructors include Dr. Har- 
old Benjamin, Dr. Harl R. Douglass, 
and Donald G. Paterson from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Dr. Clyde M. 
Hill, Yale; Dr. Paul R. Witty, North- 
western; Henry M. Foster, University 
of Washington; Dr. James R. Jewell 
and Minnie D. Frick, Oregon State; 
Dr. William J. Klopp, Long Beach city 
schools; Dr. John S. Sexson, superin- 
tendent of Pasadena schools, and Dr. 
M. Eustace Broom of the El Paso, 
Texas, city schools. 

Listed for the first session are 74 
Education courses, with 38 scheduled 
for the second term. More than 300 
classes in all departments of the college 
curriculum will be offered during the 
two sessions, according to Dean Rogers. 


Washington University 
@ THE Summer Session of Washing- 
ton University includes courses in 
the College of Liberal Arts, University 
College, and the Schools of Law, Engi- 
neering, Architecture, Business and 
Public Administration including Social 
Work, Fine Arts and Graduate Studies. 
In addition a large number of courses 
in Music are offered. 

The department of Education leads 
in the number of courses because of the 
usual influx of teachers. The Charac- 
ter Research Institute will be continued 
in connection with courses relating to 
character development and research 
studies. The Educational Clinic, which 
has been maintained for pupils having 
difficulty with reading, spelling or 
arithmetic or who are not succeeding 
in junior or senior high school, will 
serve to provide material in Educa- 
tional diagnosis, and remedial teaching. 
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snr VACATIONS? 






Each ion described here is an 
outstanding wonderland. All are 
served by orth Western’s famous 
air-conditioned trains. You can go 
one way and return another with- 
out additional cost. Write for 
details today 


BLACK HILLS of South Dakota 


Romantic, interesting mountain vacation- 
land nearest home. Beautiful scenery. 








































ty Mount Rushmore. Riding, hiking, 
wife Economical hotel  accom- 
modations. Round trip rail fare 30 
from Chicago aslowas. . . 


Also Money-Saving All. Expense Tours 


CALIFORNIA America’s most 


glamorous vacation state. Mountains, 
movieland, Missions, tropical flowers 
beaches, Yosemite, exotic Chinatown, and 
the new 8-mile San Francisco bridge 
Round trip rail Re from Chi- $; 

GUO GSENWG. « «60s 6 . 


YELLOWSTONE Nature's greatest 


wonder sh Geysers, colored pool 

thrilli ~aa and water falls, wild 

animal fife. Round trip ral fare $ 95 
from Chicagoaslowas . . 7 


ZION - BRYCE-GRAND CANYON 
NATIONAL PARKS Spectacular. 


Scenic. Vast forests. Gorgeous colorings. 

ams -ins| ing, heights —~ po de «7 ‘aos 
ie cago to 

GAoowabes ‘ 482: 


COLORADO Find renewed vigor in 
the shadow of the Rockies.” Beautiful 
lakes and forests, delightful Cane. ose 
overnight from Chicago. R Round $9750 


trip rail fareaslowas. . . 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST Great 
forests, silv falls, garden-like cities, 
mysterious Crater Lake, sublime Mt. 
patanes, ene tsicont iifare 6 Ss 
r ound trip rail fare 
oan Chicemp os low as “@ 57 . 


NORTH WOODS OF wisconsin, 
UPPER MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA Pine 
forests, sparkling lakes. A favorite sum- 
oer playge ound only a few hours from 


Recaresco sueall paress. soso 
Golebalinaen ° 8* 


CANADIAN ROCKIES Far- 
famed scenic Banff and Lake Louise. Van- 
couver, Victoria. See them en route going 
or returning on your trip to the iftc 
Coast at no extra rail fare. 


ALASKA Picturesque land of north- 

ern lights and midnight suns. A delightful 

cruise from Seattle or Vancouver. 

Ask about our economical, carefree 
Escorted All-Expense Tours 


Apply to nearest C. & N. W. Ry. 
representative or mail coupon 





CHICAGO & 


ORTHWESTERN 


RAILWAY 

R. THOMSON, Passenger Traffic Mer. ! 
l Chicago & North Western Ry. | 
| 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Illinois | 
| | 
| 





Please serd me information about vacations in 














RIGHTFULLY ON 
TOP OF THE WORLD 


Che ‘Reflection of Its Beauty 
Encircles the Globe 


NOW WITH THE DEVALUATION OF 
THE FRANC THE DOLLAR BUYS 42% 
MORE IN SWITZERLAND. TRUE COUR- 
TESY AND HOSPITALITY AS ALWAYS. 


RAILROAD FARES HAVE BEEN 
REDUCED UP TO 45% 
BE SURE TO INCLUDE IN YOUR ITINERARY: 


Lugano-Locarno, St. Gothard, Lucerne and its Lake 
District, Zurich, Loetschberg, Bernese Oberland, In- 
terlaken, Jungfraujoch, Berne, Thun, Gstaad, Mon- 
treux, Zermatt-Gornergrat, Furka- Oberalp, Geneva. 
NO VISAS—NO MONEY FORMALITIES 


Ask your travel agent or write for Packet ST-1. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


Information Bureau of 


Switzertand 
475 FIFTH J AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 














TRAILER TRAVEL TOURS 


(Auspices Trailer Travel Society, Inc.) 
oo Plains—Bad Lands—Black Hills—B: _—- 
ellowstone—Grand Teton—Shoshoni—' 

Teapot Dome—Lower Missouri Valley 
Seamed dieredielipedeieet 
atory. 


TRALLER TRAVEL SOCIETY, Inc. 
Vv. A. Williams, Direeter of Travel 
KIRKLAND, [LL. 














SOVIET RUSSIA 


wit 


wy, $u¢ 


$} THE OPEN ROAD 








Registration for the Summer Session 
begins on June 18. Class work opens 
on June 21 and continues to July 30. 


Wheaton College 
® THE Wheaton College Summer 

School was organized in 1915 and 
includes, in addition to the regular 
college departments, a conservatory of 
music and a preparatory division. The 
same standards of scholastic work are 
maintained, and the actual time spent 
in classes is the full equivalent of the 
time spent during the regular school 
year. All work is fully accredited, 
since the College is a member of the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools and is on the 
approved list of the Association of 
American Universities. 

One of the main features of the Sum- 
mer School is the advanced work of- 


fered in the field of teacher training. | 


Strong courses are offered in the other 
departments of the College also, and 
field work in botany and geology is 
conducted in the Black Hills of South 
Dakota during the second term. A 
scholarly Christian emphasis character- 
izes the work of every course. The 
Wheaton atmosphere is wholesome, re- 
freshing, and different. 


University of Wyoming 
@® ESTABLISHED in 1887, the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming celebrates its 
fiftieth birthday this year, and the 
thirty-second anniversary of the sum- 
mer session. The University is small 
enough to permit students and teachers 
to become personally acquainted, but 
large enough to draw educators of na- 
tional reputation to serve on the sum- 
mer faculty. With the highest temper- 
ature recorded at Laramie only 92 
degrees and the average 60 degrees, the 
University is justly known as “The 
Coolest Summer School in America.” 
As Laramie is located in the heart of 
the Rocky Mountain vacation-land, 
remarkable opportunities for summer 
study and recreation is presented. 


University of Illinois 
® DURING the Summer Session at 
the University of Illinois, June 21 
to Aug. 14, graduate courses specially 
designed for teachers will be offered, 
along with undergraduate courses as in 
the regular session. Special six-weeks 
courses for teachers of Smith-Hughes 
agriculture and eight-weeks courses in 
home economics are arranged for. Ad- 
dress the Director at 104, Administra- 
tion Bldg., Urbana. 








JAPAN 


68-day tour 
all-expense only 





Attend the SEVENTH BIENNIAL WORLD 
CONFERENCE, WORLD 
FEDERATION OF 

TION ASSOCIATIONS, 




















4 15 Countries 
42 days 


From New York, July 2 via Ire- 
land and Scotland, visiting Eng- 
land, Holland, Belgium, France, 
the Rhine, Switzerland, Austria 
and Italy. Return via Yugoslavia, 
Greece, Sicily, Algiers, Gibraltar, 
Portugal and Azores. 
Ask for Folder IT 


MENTOR TOURS 


55 East Washington St. 
Phone Franklin 4080 


Mlustrated 
CAMPUS TOURS, ING. 
nz =F Wetesn 2 4646 aA 
TO RENT 
Attractive cottage, 3 rooms and attic, fur- 
electricity, fireplace. Gold Hill, 


Colorado, elevation 8,000 feet. Boulder 12 
miles. For particulars write: 


OLAF BASTESEN 
3128 North Spaulding Avenue, Chicago 


TOUR THE U.S:S.R. 


Sailing July 9—Visit London, Paris, Scandi- 
navia, with 21 days in the Soviet Union. 
See Yalta and the Russian Riviera. Responsi- 
ble educator will lead small group. Address: 
R. P. Koshuk, Room 708, 184 W. Washing- 
ton St., Chicago, Ill. 
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South Central Division 


@ THE eighteenth annual meeting of 

the South Central Division of the 
Illinois Education Association was held 
at Springfield on Thursday and Friday, 
April 8 and 9, 1937. Speakers were Dr. 
Bruce Baxter, president, Willamette 
University, Salem, Oregon; Dr. Paul 
McKee, Professor of Education, Colo- 
rado State College of Education; 
Dr. Ernest Horn, director of training 
school, University of Iowa; and R. C. 
Moore, Executive Secretary, [Illinois 
Education Association. The Master 


Singers, and the Springfield High 
School a Cappella Choir furnished 
music. 

The directing personnel for the en- 
suing year is as follows: 

Orricers—President, R. O. Stoops, super- 
intendent of schools, Jacksonville; vice-presi- 
dent, William A. Miller, principal of Butler 
School, Springfield; treasurer, Bruce Wheeler, 

principal of Ridgely School, Springfield. (Sec- 
retary not yet named.) 

Executive Commirree—-Chairman, 
Margaret Roach, principal of Roach School, 
Decatur, ’38; John O. Burch, superintendent 
of schools, Modesto, 39; Elmer C. Coatney, 
principal of twp. high school, Assumption, ’40. 

State Commirrees—Appropriations, P. L. 
Blansett, county superintendent of schools, 
Winchester, 40; Legislation, W. E. Buck, 
county superintendent of schools, Virginia, 
38; Resolutions, J. O. Austin, principal of 
community high school, Athens, 39. 

Resotutions—Resolved, That we, the 
members of the South Central Division of 
the Illinois Education Association, urge that 
the bills known as Senate Bills Nos. 147, 148 
and 149, by Senator Stuttle, receive the 
approval of all senators in order that the 
same may be enacted into law. 

Resolved, That the president direct that 
this action be brought to the attention of the 
representatives and committeemen concerned 
and of Governor Henry Horner. 

Resolved, That the Harrison-Black- 
Fletcher Bill (S. 419 and H.R. 2288) provid- 
ing federal support for public education, as 
sponsored by the executive committee of the 
Legislative Commission of the National Edu- 
cation Association has the endorsement of 
the South Central Division. 

Resolved, That this action be communi- 
cated to the executive committee of the Legis- 
lative Commission of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

Resolved, That the South Central Division 
express its appreciation and approval of the 
work done and the results obtained by the 
officers, the Secretary and assistants of the 
Illinois Education Association. 

The following motion, proposed by 
Mr. W. A. Green, was adopted: 

The South Central Division of the Illinois 
Education Association recommends to the 
Illinois Education Association that a change 
be made in Article IV of the Constitution to 
provide for a graduated scale of annual mem- 
bership dues with a minimum rate of $2.00 
and a maximum rate of $10.00 divided equally 
between the state association and the local 
Divisions—-GRACE E. JENNINGS, Secy. 
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Second Annual Speech 
Re-Education Clinic 


@ ILLINOIS State Normal Univer- 

sity held its Second Annual Speech 
Re-education Clinic April 23 and 24. 
Dr. Robert West, Professor of Speech 
Pathology, and director of the speech 
clinic, University of Wisconsin, served 
as visiting clinical adviser. The Speech 
Re-education Clinic has been estab- 


lished to provide the best available | 
clinical aid for the diagnosis of cases 


of defective speech and to serve as a 
means of informing teachers in train- 
ing at Normal University and teachers 
in service in the area around Normal 
about such cases. 

The First Speech Re-education Clin- 
ic was held at Normal May 8 and 9, 
1936. At that time Dr. Clarence T. 
Simon, head of the department of 
speech re-education, School of Speech, 
Northwestern University, served as 
clinical adviser. At the first meeting 
defective speech as manifested in the 
imperfect production of speech sounds 
and in poor voice production was the 
subject of investigation and discussion. 
Numerous cases were examined in per- 
sonal conference by Dr. Simon and 
then presented in clinical demonstra- 
tions. A Friday section was organized 
for teachers in training at Normal and 
a Saturday section for teachers in serv- 
ice and school administrators. 

The Second Speech Re-education 
Clinic concentrated on the defective 
speech that is caused by loss of hear- 
ing. Three periods were given over 
to the examination of cases. Pupils 
from the Soldiers and Sailors Chil- 
dren’s School, the University, and 
Thomas Metcalf Training School, and 
from schools in Bloomington, Clinton, 
Atlanta, and Normal, were met by Dr. 
West in diagnostic conference and 
tested for hearing by Mr. Wise, clini- 
cal assistant to Dr. West at Wiscon- 
sin. Some of the cases were presented 
in one of two clinical demonstrations. 

At a joint dinner with the State Su- 
pervisors Association, Dr. West dis- 
cussed “What Defective Hearing 
Means to the Child.” 

Many cases were refused for the 
clinic because they did not appear to 
be the result of loss of hearing. Some 
of the cases when tested showed such 
a great hearing loss that without ap- 
propriate hearing aids those children 
face further deterioration of both 
speech and hearing. Other children 
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‘FOUR: 


CASTS 
YOUR MOST 


Fs calion! 


Four scx of our = 


Calsbe Caverns, 
oe ER Yellowstone and 
Rocky Mountain .. . all 
in one grand circle of the 
scenic West! 


Out via the incomparable 
Golden State Route to 


CALIFORNIA 


Three fast air-conditioned trains 
from Chicago daily...the all- 
Puliman Golden State Limited . . . 
de luxe Chair-Tourist Car Califor- 
nian, stewardess-nurse service, 
economy meals, special car for 
women... the Apache, catering to 
all classes of travel. 

Through Golden State Route service 
alsofrom Minneapolis-St. Paul, Des 
Moines, St. Louis and Memphis. 
Back through the mountain gran- 
deur of 


COLORADO 


Return via San Francisco, Salt Lake 
City and the air-conditioned Rocky 
Mountain Limited from Denver or 
Colorado Springs. 

Or go out through Colorado; back 
via the Golden State Route. 

Very low fares that will permit an 
unusual outing this summer. Ask 
about low cost all-expense tours to 
Colorado, Yellowstone, California 
or the Pacific Northwest. 


-———MAIL THIS COUPON-——- 
| 


| L. H. McCORMICK, A. G. P. A. 

| Rock Island Lines | 
179 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Wabash 3200 | 


l Please quote fares and forward printed matter | 
l on (2 the Southwest and California ( Colorado 
| 0 All-Expense Tours. (Check booklets desired.) 


ROCK ISLAND 
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CONTINENTAL DIVIDE - Seen on Student Tours, 


"ie UNIVERSITY 
OF COLORADO, in the foothills of the 
Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for combining summer study with 
recreation. Organized hikes and week- 
end outings; visits to glaciers and auto- 
mobile excursions to Rocky Mountain 
National Park; mountain climbing; moun- 
tain camp maintained for summer stu- 
dents. Altitude of one mile, within sight 
of perpetual snow, gives unexcelled cli- 
mate and stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 21 to July 23 
Second Term, July 26 to Aug. 27 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law, Education, Home Economics, Busi- 
ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 
courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 
Frangaise. Casa Espafiola. University 
Theater with special instruction in Dra- 
matic Production. Nursery, Demonstra- 
tion and Training Schools. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and 
administrators. Special opportunities for 
graduate work. Organ recitals and pub- 
lic lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from East and South 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 
Dean of the Summer Quarter (Dept. O) | 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: | 
Summer Quarter Catalog—— | 
Summer Recreation Bulletin—— 
Field Courses in Geology and Biology-—— | 
Graduate School Bulletin—— 


Name. 





Street and No 


{cut and State. | 


SELL 


Visual Instruction 


@ We have openings for a few 
superintendents, principals or teach- 
ers to sell our new Filmslide Rental 
Service to school boards. Appli- 
cants must have car and be free to 
travel. Those selected will be trained 
to make at least $500.00 during the 
summer months. In your reply give 
age, experience and date available. 


AMERICAN FILM SERVICE 
Randolph-Wells Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 
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upon examination showed a marked 
need for corrective gymnastics and 
others showed traces of malnutrition. 

The Speech Re-education Clinics at 
Normal are organized not for the per- 
son trained in speech but for the teach- 
ers in training and in service who know 
little or nothing about defective speech, 
its causes, and its remedies. 

Throughout the school year, limited 
clinical services are available to chil- 
dren and teachers of the schools in the 
area served by Normal University. If 
you should wish such clinical services 
as can be offered, write to Dr. F. L. 
D. Holmes, head of the department of 
speech, Normal. 


Rental of Texthooks 


(Continued from page 291) 

school activity, approved but not 
financed by the board of education. 
In such instances the fund is estab- 
lished from rentals, and arrangements 
for deferred payments over a three- 
or four-year period are made with 
book publishers. 


Administration 


For a sufficiently detailed discussion 
of administration of a textbook rental 
plan the reader is referred to the arti- 
cle by Mr. Curtis in the March, 1936, 
Ittinots TEACHER, “The Alton Text- 
book Rental Plan,” pages 200, 201, 
and 226. Essentials that a majority 
of reporting school heads agree on are: 
a definitely formulated set of rules 
regarding care of and responsibility 
for textbooks, made known to pupils, 
parents, and teachers; in the grades, 
distribution of books by classroom or 
special-subject teachers; in the high 
school, some central distributing point. 
Payment of rentals is usually to build- 
ing principal in the grades; in the high 
school, to a designated person in 
charge. A system of fines and their 
enforcement protects the school against 
loss, theft, and unwarranted damage 
to books. A frequently enjoined rule 
in the high schools is that a pupil must 
pay for lost or damaged books before 
being allowed to take examinations. 
All schools have worked out a system 
of record-keeping forms. Superin- 
tendent Klitzke of Dolton-Riverdale 
Public Schools sent us the following 
for examination: 





Textbook inventory and accession form. 

Requisition for textbooks and supplies. 

Receipt for textbooks and supplies returned 
(by teachers). 

Instructions to teachers in operation of 
textbook rental system. 


Pupil’s equipment list, signed by teacher 
and sent to parent (this practice rather gen- 
eral in the grades). 

Sticker to be pasted inside book, bearing 
rules and with space for entering history of 
rentals. 

Rental receipt. 

Report of teachers’ deposits and cash sales. 

Schedule of time charges and refunds, 
where book is not used for entire term (for 
teacher’s information). 

Teacher’s textbook rental record. 

Loan record for central office use. 

The advantages of the use of the 
textbook rental system of course cor- 
respond to the correction of the difficul- 
ties that it was designed to meet. These 


and some others are summarized: 

Social training in care of books. Students 
take better care of school’s books. 

No delay in equipping students. Books 
for all pupils. All students have books in 
first-class condition. 

Saves the board of education money. Par- 
ents can rent when they can’t buy. Reduced 
indigent book list from thirty percent to 
five percent first year of operation. 

Reducticn of book costs to parents. 

Adoptions up-to-date. “With three ex- 
ceptions all textbooks used in West High 
School (Aurora) during 1935-36 bore a 
1934, 1935, or 1936 copyright date.” 


Do Patrons Approve? 

Wheaton——The plan has been well re- 
ceived by the community and is more suc- 
cessful than had been expected. 

West High School, Aurora—Students, 
parents and teachers agree almost unani- 
mously that the rental plan has solved one 
of the pressing problems which heretofore 
existed in our school. 

Dolton-Riverdale—Parents are  ninety- 
nine percent in accord with our rental plan, 
as evidenced from the fact that, while they 
may purchase the books from our book- 
store at wholesale prices, only one or two 
parents in the entire district, enrolling over 
six hundred pupils, have purchased books 
in lieu of renting them. 

In this connection the experience of 
Mr. C. E. Vandeveer, superintendent 
of schools, Kendall County, is of in- 
terest. Under the leadership of Mr. 
Vandeveer the rural and village schools 
of the county are preparing to rent 
textbooks at the beginning of the 1937- 
38 school year. When the local boards 
were approached, fifty-one out of fifty- 
five pledged their districts to use of 
the system. Patrons were solicited 
directly in the districts withholding 
approval, with the result that eighty- 
five percent of the patrons solicited 
voted in favor of the plan, thus assur- 
ing approval of the plan by three of 
the four remaining districts. 

The textbook rental system has 
proved its expediency in furthering the 
democracy of the public schools. It 
has in each instance reported to us 
been installed to meet a compelling 
need. It has the additional virtue of 
permitting the economically able par- 
ent to put forth some effort to provide 
for his child, while preserving for all 
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children equality of opportunity so far 
as textbooks and supplies can con- 
tribute to it. It is an effectual answer 
to the arguments advanced for uniform 
adoption of textbooks throughout the 
State. The child has little or nothing 
to lose on textbooks when moving out 
of a district where his books are rented. 
In some schools refunds are provided 
for where books are not used for the 
entire term. 

Boards of school directors in Illinois 
should be protected from the possible 
interference of selfish commercial in- 
terests, by legislative sanction’ of a 
practice that is steadily gaining ground 
because of its adequacy to meet one 
of the most pressing problems before 
the administrators of public schools 
during the past few years of depression. 
Other advantages inherent in the rental 
plan justify its continuance in years of 
prosperity. 

7H. B. 486, Parker, provides among other things 
for an amendment to Sec. 115 of the School Law to 

it boards of school directors “to purchase text- 
ks and rent the same to the pupils of the school.” 


At the time of going to press this bill has passed the 
House and been sent to the senate. 








Canada Beckons 


(Continued from page 298) 


all kinds, an overwhelming hospitality, 
splendid accommodations and a gen- 
eral good time that cannot be described 
in mere words, these are the things 
Montreal holds in store for her visitors. 


Ontario 

Emilie, Annette, Marie, Cecile, 
Yvonne—the names alone are sufficient 
to identify the five famous little sisters 
born in the modest Dionne homestead 
in Northern Ontario. 

In response to repeated requests, Dr. 
Allan Roy Dafoe (who was honored by 
the King with the Order of the British 
Empire) consented to allow you to 
watch the “quints” as they play about 
the solarium built especially for th’s 
purpose. The hours are from 9:00 
A.M. to 5:00 p.m. daily, at intervals of 
every two hours, weather and healt 
permitting. A good highway leadin- 
straight north from Toronto, the cap’ 
tal of the Province of Ontario, takes 
you into the little village of Callendar. 
where the five most talked of babies in 
the world today will welcome you. 


Manitoba 
The early history of what is now 


Manitoba extends back to 1610 when 
Henry Hudson, renowned navigator, 














Summer School for Teachers 


A Division of the Detroit Commercial College 


Designed specifically for business teachers 
in high schools and colleges 


Believing that teachers of shorthand and typewriting desire to 
excel in speed and accuracy in writing shorthand and in typing, 
the Detroit Commercial College places the emphasis on actual 
training, featuring Shorthand Penmanship and Typewriting Tech- 
nique Drills. One hour a day is devoted to methods. 


DIRECTOR 


LOLA MACLEAN, Educational Director Detroit Commercial Col- 
lege and Head of its nationally-known Shorthand Reporting School 
... author “Walton-Maclean Typewriting Procedure and Practice” 
and “Walton-Maclean Teachers’ Manual.” 


SPECIAL FEATURE 


Observation of summer classes of the Detroit Commercial College 
in Secretarial Practice, Shorthand Reporting, Walton-Maclean Type- 
writing, Accounting, Business Geography, Commercial Law, Busi- 
ness Mathematics, and English of Commerce, directed by regular 
members of the teaching staff—a very valuable feature of the Sum- 
mer School for Teachers. 


FOLLOW THE NEA TO DETROIT 


Join the thousands who will attend the NEA convention in De- 
troit, June 27-July 1 . . . attend the Summer School for Teachers, 
July 6 to August 5. . . teachers from eleven states attended last 
summer. 


NEW AND PRACTICAL METHODS 


Write for the Teachers’ Syllabus; it tells an interesting story of 
new and practical methods—methods originated and developed by Miss 
Maclean in actual classroom practice. 


Detroit Commercial College | 
19 Clifford Street, Detroit, Michigan 
One-year and two-year business courses exclusively for graduates of col- 


leges and high schools; commercial teacher training for college graduates 
only. Attendance this year exceeds 600. 35th year begins September 8th | 




















WANTED MEN AND WOMEN to sell our 


texts to ILLINOIS schools. Begin 


AGENTS at once or later... ... 


R. R. ALEXANDER & SONS, CRAWFORDSVILLE, INDIANA 




















SUMMER SESSION FOR TEACHERS 


LEWIS INSTITUTE {AN ACCREDITED COLLEGE 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN) 
Charter Member of North Central Association. Courses in Psychology of Perceptual 
Education, Remedial Reading, a Survey of the Physical Sciences and Etocation will be 
included. Work leading to a degree will be offered in Physics, Chemistry, Biology, 
Social Sciences, English, Foreign Languages, Mathematics, Business and Economics, 
Home Economics and Engineering subjects. Dormitory. 
Address Registrar for a Summer School Bulletin. 


MADISON AND DAMEN AVE., 





=—weiteeHNT Sele ECU! 


mame, In 1619 a Danish navigator, | LEWIS INSTITUT 


Dept. 1.1.5, CHICAGO 
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SALESMEN WANTED 
Men or Women With Car 


Spare Time Or Full Time Can 
Be Profitably Spent Selling 
Our Line Of Playground 
Equipment To Rural Schools. 
Experience In Selling School 
Supplies Helpful But Not 
Necessary. Acquaintanceship 
With School Directors Es- 
sential. Write Us For Com- 
plete Information. State Ex- 
perience And If Interested In 
Part Time Or Full Time Work. 


AMERICAR . 
PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA 














Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of 
Playground and Swimming 








Pool tinea, 


Edna Dean Baker, Pres. Box 728-E, Evanston, Il. 


BLOWING ROCK 
SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
Blowing Rock, N.C., Jume 23 to Aug. 4, 1937 


Offers a delightful mountain vacation—4,000 
feet up in the air, with advanced courses in 





Short Story Writing Art of Writing Poetry 
Manuscript Criticism Contemporary Poetry 

Play Writing New American Literature 
Piay Production The Teacher's Workshop 


A distinguished faculty of novelists, short 


story writers, poets, and dramatists. The 
School is 

Affiliated with Duke University 
For list of Faculty and Visi Lecturers write: Dr. 


ting 
Edwin O. Grover, Director; Care Rollins College, Win- 
ter Park, Florida. 

















SALESMEN WANTED 


Complete line of school supplies, books, fur- 
niture, playground equipment, heaters, mu- 
sical instruments, Janitor’s supplies. Highest 
quality equipment. If you have a car and 
want profitable qpiytant for the summer 
with an old reliable concern, write us. 


Wood School Supply Company Blytheville, Arkansas 


TEACHERS-PRINCIPALS! 
SUMMER INCOME 


Every teacher is interested in this new and 











JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
There are worthwhile profits for you in show- 
ing this ‘< creative work to teachers. Write to- 

sample copy and 
gonten ARTS AND say tg = 
740 Rush Street iineis 





Jens Munck, in search of a northern 
passage, discovered Churchill Harbor 
and river. In 1658 the “Nonsuch,” the 
first trading vessel to enter Hudson 
Bay, arrived from England. From 1691 
to 1770 other explorers and traders 
penetrated into portions of the hinter- 
land from the Bay ports. 

In 1738 the French explorer, Sieur 
de la Verendrye, set out from Montreal 
to cross the continent, if possible, and 
after many adversities succeeded in 
blazing a route by way of Lake Su- 
perior, Lake Winnipeg and the maze 
of waterways leading to them, to the 
site of the presentcity of Winni- 
peg. Here, at the junction of the Red 
and Assiniboine Rivers, he built Fort 
Rouge. Later he erected a fort where 
Portage la Prairie now stands. This he 
called Fort la Reine. Other historical 
places are Fort Prince of Wales at 
Churchill, built between 1733 and 
1741. This was one of the notable 
strongholds of North America, and 
while it was partly demolished by 
a French fleet in 1782, the ruins are 
well preserved and worth seeing. Lower 
Fort Garry, on the Red River a few 
miles from Winnipeg, is one of the 
very early forts or trading posts built 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company. It still 
stands in a splendid state of preserva- 
tion. The north gate of the original 
Fort Garry, built in 1822 on the site 
now occupied by Winnipeg, has been 
preserved as a landmark of those early 
days. 





We Pause to Honor .. 


| A. Smothers 


@ WHO engaged in teaching for fifty- 

nine years, retiring in 1936. 

Who served the schools of Rossville 
for thirty-nine of those years. 

Who served two Divisions of the 
I.E.A. and the Vermilion County 
Teachers Association as president. 

Who worked in behalf of legislation 
affecting the schools such as the law 
requiring the teaching of the effects 
of alcohol and narcotics and that per- 
mitting boards to furnish textbooks. 

Who helped to organize in Vermilion 
County one of the first oratorical and 
athletic associations. 

Whose friendly counseling of nearly 
three thousand boys and girls in Ross- 
ville alone earned him the affectionate 
title, “Dad” Smothers. 


The above facts are taken from “A Tribute 
to I. A. Smothers” prepared by Mrs. R. H. 
Poland, wife of the superintendent of schools 
of Rossville. It was brought to our atten- 
tion by Superintendent L. A. Tuggle of 
Vermilion County. 


Health Inspection for Rural 
and Village Schools 
Hy FLOYD A. SHETTER 


Su tendent of Schools 
Poa cerry Bape gor 


@ Medical inspections for 1,484 chil- 

dren at a cost of $15, the amount 
spent for tongue depressors, measuring 
sticks, a scale, alcohol and the rental 
of towels! That is the record of the 
1936 fall inspection of children attend- 
ing the rural and village schools of 
Rock Island County. The plan was 
first put into operation in the fall of 
1935, after a survey of the county re- 
vealed to the writer that, of the two 
thousand pupils attending rural and 
village schools, many resided at dis- 
tances varying from ten to twenty 
miles from the nearest physician, a sit- 
uation which presents a real health 
handicap to the rural child. 

The co-operation of the County 
Medical Society and the Dental So- 
ciety was secured, doctors and dentists 
agreeing to serve without compensa- 
tion. Four centers were established in 
the county. All. Mothers’ Clubs, 
P. T. A.’s and Community Clubs were 
asked to support the project by helping 
to transport pupils. The Moline Red 
Cross furnished nurses for the inspec- 
tions held at Port Byron and Moline, 
while the Rock Island Visiting Nurses 
Association furnished nurses for Milan 
and Rock Island centers. 

The procedure is as follows. The 
inspection starts at nine o’clock in 
the morning. One room is assigned 
for girls and another for boys. The 
children pass by the doctors in army 
style. Nose, throat and ears are in- 
spected by the first doctor, heart and 
lungs by the second; then comes skin 
and immunization; next thyroid and 
posture; next the dentist; and finally 
height and weight are measured. 

Previous to the day of inspection, 
the teachers in each school have re- 
corded sight and hearing of their 
pupils. The sight card used by opto- 
metrists is furnished each school, and 
used as a check. 

For testing hearing, the child sits 
twenty feet from the teacher so that 
the ear being tested is toward the 
teacher, who gives a sentence as though 
she were talking to anyone in the room. 
The child then repeats the sentence. 

The county superintendent mails a 
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card for each child to the respective 
schools, where they are filled out. At 
the inspection, each child carries his or 
her own card, and presents it to the 
doctor. At the direction of the doctor, 
mothers and others who are members 
of co-operating organizations mark the 
figure “1” to represent a slight defect, 
“2X” attention desired, and “3X” im- 
mediate attention urged. Approxi- 
mately seventy-five women took part 
last fall by checking cards for the 
doctors and dentists, helping to open 
clothing, keeping pupils in line, etc. 

During the first year, forty-seven 
physicians gave one-half day of their 
time, and twenty-four dentists did 
likewise. In the fall of 1935, 1,250 
youngsters were inspected. In the fall 
of 1936, each teacher asked her pupils 
what medical attention or dental work 
they had had during the summer 
months. The results were gratifying to 
all concerned: twenty-three had had 
tonsils removed; sixteen had had 
glasses fitted; eighteen had had eyes 
examined; thirty-four had been given 
medical attention; and 195 had had 
dental work completed. 

Two cases of heart trouble, and one 
of lung trouble, were discovered. These 
three children were under the care of 


a physician during the fall of 1936. 

As one example of the value of these 
inspections, take the case of an eight- 
year-old girl who had been passed to 
third grade merely to keep her from 
losing her interest in school. She was 
unable to recognize any words at sight 
and could not do first-grade reading. 
Following the inspection she was taken 
to an optometrist, and it was found 
she had the sight of a sixty-year-old 
person. Glasses were fitted immediate- 
ly, and during this last year she has 
made up the first- and second-grade 
reading, and is now with the other 
members of her class. 

I believe that the children in every 
rural district should be given this op- 
portunity, for the medical men have 
made this statement: “A life is worth 
fifty thousand dollars,” and if one child 
can be saved we are well compensated 
for the amount of work the inspection 
calls for. 


The Need for Tenure 


(Continued from page 290) 


should be included in all tenure bills. 
Teachers, however, should be dis- 
missed only for just causes clearly 








shown. Just causes, as they have been 
designated in the tenure bills of the 
various states, are inefficiency, im- 
morality, unprofessional conduct, de- 
crease in the number of teachers need- 
ed, and the discontinuance of the teach- 
ing of certain subjects.” 

In advocating any tenure law, it 
should be remembered that it is justi- 
fiable only when it is devised and ad- 
ministered in the interest of better 
instruction. A tenure bill should be 
accompanied by provisions for ade- 
quate preparation, certification, re- 
mune ition, and retirement. A reason- 
able | robationary period, in practice 
usually two or three years, should pre- 
cede the granting of indefinite tenure. 
It should prohibit dismissal except for 
just cause, with the teacher being given 
a notice in writing of the cause for dis- 
missal and a right to a fair trial with 
counsel before a neutral body. 


Some Court Interpretations 
Many state courts hold, when asked 
to construe a tenure bill, that in case 
of dismissals a notice and hearing are 
compulsory, because only then are the 
interests of the schools and the pro- 
fession best served.” The board is also 


2M. M. Chambers, “Taking Tenure to Court,” 
The Nation’s Schools, May, 1936, p. 32. 
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HELPS KEEP TEETH 
CLEAN AND STRONG 
FOUR FACTORS that help teeth are: 
3 


2. Chewing Exercise —and this includes 


Right Food — and this includes milk. 


chewing a stick of gum for five to ten 
minutes twice a day. 


3. Keeping Teeth Clean — try chewing 
gum as well as using the tooth brush. 

a Keeping Teeth in Repair — by frequent 
visits to the dentist. 


There is a reason, a time and place for 
Chewing Gum. 


UNIVERSITY RESEARCH FORMS BASIS OF OUR 
ADVERTISING... NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS 
ROSEBANK, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 
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SPECIAL SERVICE 


for School 
Teachers 


9-MONTH PLAN 


$0.00 


Total Cost per $100 is $8 
Repay in 9 Monthly 
Installments $12.00 each 


12-MONTH PLAN 


$47.0 


Total Cost per $100 is $11 
Repay in 12 Monthly 
Installments $9.25 each 


Loans Limited to Those Teaching in 
Chicago and Suburbs 





NO OTHER CHARGES 


No Deductions—You Receive Full 
Amount Borrowed 


Citizens Finance 
Company 


Harrison 0376 


811-823 Steger Building 
28 East Jackson Boulevard 














Are You “Job Satisfied"? 


Work for Uncle Sam, 

Start $1,260 to $2,100 Year 
Teachers have a big advantage, because of their 
training and education. U. S. Government Jobs 
offer you big pay, short hours and pleasant work. 
Write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
D227, Rochester, N. Y., for free 32-page book 
with list of positions for teachers, sample tests, 
and full particulars telling how to get appoint- 
ment. 








Wanted--Local Buyer! 


We want men to buy used office equipment 
= No experience 


with — money. No 
ane % Write for aa detail 


PRUITT, 1117 Pritt Bldg, Chicago 
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asked to show that in its dismissal of 
a teacher it has acted in good faith 
and not from mere passion, prejudice, 
or caprice.™ 

Nor can a teacher be called in- 
competent by the board because of dis- 
satisfaction on the part of some parents 
and pupils, for a teacher’s certificate is 
prima facie evidence of his qualifica- 
tions.” This presumptive evidence of 
his teaching ability is not to be nega- 
tived unless more proof than the dis- 
satisfaction of a few pupils and parents 
is given. Quite often in actual practice 
courts have decided against school 
boards in their attempts to dismiss 
teachers, because they could not show 
a good substantial cause for dismissal.” 
In view of the history of our judicial 
system, it is more reasonable to expect 
justice from a court than from an irate 
school board. 


Responsibility Rests 
with Teachers 

The educational profession in IIli- 
nois, as elsewhere, is confronted with 
this problem of tenure for teachers. 
All teachers must become better in- 
formed concerning tenure. All must 
know the arguments for and against 
it and be able to present the facts to 
the public. All teachers’ organizations, 
from the smallest local to the national, 
should have committees on tenure with 
a definite plan of presenting the sub- 
ject to the public, for the public must 
be shown the vicious effect of a spoils 
system in education. 

For the future welfare of education 
the tenure program should be kept in 
the front lines of legislative activity 
until enacted. There will be some op- 
position to tenure, it is true, but behind 
this opposition will.be political motives 
and selfish intere: 

The strongest argument in favor of 
tenure is of course a wholesome atti- 
tude on the part of teachers toward 
their professional responsibilities. On 
the occasion of the signing of the Penn- 
sylvania state-wide tenure bill, Senator 
Mundy, who introduced the adminis- 
tration-sponsored measure, said: 

“As written it will provide a new 
bill of rights, a Magna Charta for the 
teachers of Pennsylvania, and I hope 
by your conduct you will justify the 
confidence of the executive adminis- 
tration of this Commonwealth in the 
teachers.” 

~ 38Newton Edwards, “The Law Governing the Dis- 
missal of Teachers,” The Elementary School Journal, 
February, 1933, pp. 434-435. 

14] bi . December, 1932, p. 258. 


sl bid., » Feb 
‘ebruary, 1933, 
tA metices Teacher, aa 1935, p. 20. 
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Some Needs of Our Schools 


(Continued from page 285) 

were when the depression began. That 
is, the salary is still more reduced than 
is the index of the cost of living. More- 
over, in addition to loss in purchasing 
power many teachers have lost de- 
served increments on account of suc- 
cessful experience and improved train- 
ing. In Chicago, Rockford, Chicago 
Heights, Waukegan, Danville, Benton, 
Brookfield, and scores of other towns 
salaries would have to be materially 
increased to enable teachers to regain 
the same purchasing power they had 
a few years ago. 


Problem of Reorganization 

There are a few people of promi- 
nence in Illinois who contend that our 
schools should not be adequately fi- 
nanced until first they have been re- 
organized into larger units (community 
or county districts). The experience 
of other states apparently shows that 
small districts do not give way to 
larger units unless and until (1) state 
funds be given in such large amount 
that local school property taxes may 
be made non-burdensome and the peo- 
ple feel willing as a consequence to 
undertake school improvement through 
voting centralized schools, and (2) 
state funds be given to promote the 
centralization of smaller units by spe- 
cific aids for transportation, or the 
like. Those who earnestly desire re- 
organization might well study the 
increases in state school aid that have 
accompanied the movement toward 
larger units elsewhere. 


Some Observations 


Not only should educational pro- 
grams be brought back to pre-depres- 
sion levels of adequacy but also 
schools should be given opportunity 
for normal progress and improvement. 
Otherwise, they cannot render efficient 
service to our democracy. Yet it is 
difficult to imagine any plan whereby 
such can be accomplished in many 
communities of Illinois except through 
financial aid from revenue sources 
other than local property taxes. 

Increasing local tax rates in the most 
distressed communities would help lit- 
tle; their property tax levies as a rule 
are already too excessive to be paid in 
full. The 1939 reassessment of real 
estate is not likely to bring material 
improvement. 

Certainly it appears that deserved 
increases in state school aid will be 
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A Complete and Economical Course in English 
FOR GRADES SEVEN AND EIGHT 


STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH—Grade Seven and Grade Eight 
by Inez M. Ahles and Mary Lawlor 


Each of these two books consists of a full and varied program completely covering instruction in oral and 
written expression, prose and poetry appreciation, vocabulary building, library instruction, silent poading, 
— grammar, and complete tests on all. Text, workbook, speller—three books in one! A most 
economical plan 


BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE—Grade Seven and Grade Eight 
by Rudolph W. Chamberlain 


(Author of BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE, Books One, Two, Three, and Four—for the last four years of bigh school.) 
These two books provide rich and varied experience through and with literature. Excellent selections, aug- 


mented by inspiring biographical sketches, attractive illustrations, stimulating suggestions for activities, 
and guides for further reading, mark these books as the foremost in their field. 














STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH, Grades Seven and Eight, and BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERA- 
TURE, Grades Seven and Eight, completely meet the requirements of An Experience Curricu- 
lum in "English, the epoch-making report of the Nationai Council of Teachers of English. Teach- 
ers using these two Iroquois series are assured of following the best of modern trends. No 
other English books are needed for Grades Seven and Fight. 

















IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 





opposed by wealthy entrenched inter- 
ests who fear that new tax sources 
may reach them and by certain poli- 
ticians who desire present available 
revenues for political payrolls. 

Before the depression Illinois was 
one of the lowest states in average 
amount of aid given from the state 
treasury per common school pupil. 
From 1930 to 1936 the annual school 
fund in Illinois was increased from ten 
to thirteen million dollars, an increase 
of 30 percent; yet for the same period 
the 48 states on an average made a 
corresponding increase of 78 percent. 

As might be concluded, Illinois still 
ranks very low in average amount of 
state aid allotted per common school 
pupil, the rank being 36th. Also, as 
might be expected, we find that Illinois 
school costs were slashed far more on 
an average than were school costs for 
the entire Nation. ° 

Illinois is economically able to sup- 
port good schools and progressive pro- 
grams of education. It is difficult to 
conceive how friends of public educa- 
tion can remain so quiescent and be 
so tolerant of the failure of the State 
to assume its due obligations toward 
our public schools. 





Important Announcement 


for School Libraries 


LIBRARY 





ERE is a collection of fiction for older boys and girls, all books which have proved over 
many years to be favorites with young people,—now available at the new low price of 
one dollar. Historical fiction, books in modern settings, books with foreign scenes as well as 
those laid in our own country, books especially for boys, and others to interest girls—a wide 
variety of books all by famous authors and artists, making a fine library for young people. 


The YOUNG PEOPLE'S LIBRARY 


MEHITABLE 
by Katharine Adams 
COWBOY HUGH 
by Walter H. Nichols 
= GAUNTLET OF DUNMORE 
y Hawthorne Daniel 
SOLDIER RIGDALE 
by Beulah Marie Dix 
SPANIARDS’ MARK 
by Allan Dwight 
HITTY 
by Rachel Field 
THE PAINTED ARROW 
by Frances Gaither 
THE HERE-TO-YONDER GIRL 
by Esther Greenacre Hall 








AS THE CROW FLIES 
by Cornelia Meigs 

THE SHAWL with THE SILVER BELLS 
by Helen Coale Crew 

THE COUSIN FROM CLARE 
by Rose Sackett 


JACQUELINE OF THE CARRIER 
PIGEONS 


by Augusta H. Seaman 
THE TIGER WHO WALKS ALONE 
by Constance Lindsay Skinner 
HARBOR PIRATES 
by Clarence Stratton 
TOD OF THE FENS 
by Elinor Whitney 


(Formerly $1.75 and $2.00) 
NEW EDITION $1.00 
(Send for descriptive circular) 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 FIFTH AVENUE 
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Health Problems of College Freshmen ab 
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by 
By MARIE A. HINRICHS, M.D., Ph.D. 
gar 
Head of Department of Physiology and wo! 
Health Tnestecion | Papeete wol 
Southern Illinois State Normal University inv 
rep 
@ THE personnel of the student body at Southern Illinois cye 
Normal University is largely made up of young adults d 
of the usual college age, coming from small towns, farms, der 
and mining communities of southern Illinois. In surveys res 
of this region made by the State Department of Public tra 
Health attention has repeatedly been called to the high 
incidence of many communicable diseases and to the in- pre 
adequacy of control of community hygiene problems in ma 
many localities. ma 
It is not surprising, therefore, that a study of the health In 
background of an entering class of students with such a by 
ula history reveals a high frequency of diseases such as are in 
es | ih commonly associated with early childhood, nor is it difficult an 
p-sbelcn to explain the frequently recorded cases of malaria, eit 
typhoid, smallpox, and other communicable diseases. to 
During the past decade, coincident in part with the de- 
pression era, members of our student population were de 
passing through an important formative growth period, wa 
and poor home conditions and inadequacy of diet have left ha 
their imprint as evidenced by the health records and data tio 
obtained during the entrance physical examination, as well tor 
as by the subsequent health records of these students dur- tiv 
ing the past year, their first in the college community. re 
a 
Review of Data Obtained we 
An entering group of 269 women and 258 men were a 
examined during the past year. A review of the data ob- st 
tained involves compilation of facts based on family his- ~ 
wees —_———-— tory, personal history, complaints present at time of en- se 
trance, and physical examination, as well as a subsequent - 
20th June 21 health record during their first year in college. bi 
Data for this study were obtained from the records made + 
to at the time of the Freshman physical examination and bens 
Session July 30 from subsequent records of visits to the office of the col- ba 
lege physician. 

——— — Family history. So far as data can be supplied, the sig- ob 
nificant familial history of disease seems not to be unusual 7 
for a group of this kind. Approximately 434 percent of 

SUMMER SESSION this student group admitted a family history d thites- a 

losis or cancer, and approximately 2 percent reported occur- = 

Graduate and Undergraduate Courses rence of paralysis or epilepsy in a previous generation. « 
° Personal history. A high frequency of so-called child- 

Faculty of Superior Teachers hood diseases is evident, viz: 90 percent measles, 18 per- we 
Special Courses for Teachers cent scarlet fever, 7 percent diphtheria, and approximately 

cE 20 percent mumps, chicken pox, and whooping cough. a 

Twenty-Five Departments Gastro-intestinal diseases (exclusive of typhoid) ranged in 

approximately 10 percent, and an additional 614 percent ca 

For Summer Bulletin, Address reported an early typhoid history. 

x Recurrent upper respiratory involvement was extremely ( 

DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION high with a record of 8514 percent among women and 56.6 be, 

percent among men. The incidence of influenza was prob- & 

SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY ably augmented by the general prevalence of this disease Ps 
(in epidemic proportion during 1918) when most of the 

ST SERED, SSS members of this group were very young. Our records show } 

that 34 percent of the women and 31 percent of the men 1 
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students in this group have had this disease. The incidence 
of other respiratory conditions such as pneumonia, lung 
abscess, etc., approximated 11 percent. Previously diag- 


nosed pulmonary tuberculosis, now quiescent, was reported |” 


by .4 percent of this group. 

Nervous disorders, including those involving sense or- 
gans, were recorded exactly twice as frequently among 
women as among men, and malarial incidence among 
women was also higher, with an average of 11 percent of 
involvement of the total group. Painful menstruation was 
reported by 46 percent and irregularities of the menstrual 
cycle by 20 percent of the women students. 

Approximately 44 percent of the total number of stu- 
dents in this group had had smallpox and 61 percent of the 
rest had been successfully vaccinated before college en- 
trance, leaving 34 percent unprotected against this disease.’ 

Complaints present. At the time of entrance, complaints 
present were variously distributed among those due to 
malfunction of the various bodily systems and were in 
many instances correlated with unhygienic living habits. 
In every instance, except in the reporting of nasal catarrh 
by about 7 percent of students, the number of complaints 
in each classification was greater among women than 
among men. The greatest percentage of complaints of 
either sex was based on disorders which might be related 
to the nervous system and sense organs. 

Physical examinations. A relatively high incidence of 
defects of the sense organs (approximately 53 percent) 
was disclosed by physical examinations. About 6 percent 
had a slightly elevated temperature at the time of examina- 
tion and the same number had a slightly increased respira- 
tory rate due in many instances to obvious current infec- 
tive conditions. A low incidence of respiratory involve- 
ment was probably correlated in some degree with favor- 
able weather conditions of the early autumn. Pulse rate 
was elevated beyond the so-called normal range in 43 per- 
cent and below normal in 6 percent of the total number of 
students, with equal distribution of percentage of abnor- 
malities among men and women. This condition was 
accompanied in many instances by hyperthyroidism. Thy- 
roid enlargement was present more frequently among 
women than men, viz: 34% percent, and 13 percent re- 
spectively. Approximately 11 percent of the group showed 
cardiac disfunction of varying degree including conditions 
based principally on functional variation. 

Malnutrition was obvious in 17 percent of the group, and 
obesity more frequent among women than among men (6 
percent and 1 percent respectively). Noted also were 814 
percent abnormal skin conditions, principally acne, and 45 
percent postural defects, chiefly abnormalities of spinal 
curvature, and poor carriage of head and shoulders. 

Dental caries was noted in 20 percent of the group and 
approximately the same number showed a current inflam- 
matory involvement of tonsils and pharynx. 

Abnormal abdominal conditions were present in 5 per- 
cent of the total number of students. Obvious appendiceal 
involvement where history of previously diagnosed attacks 
could be elicited, appeared in an additional 6 percent. 

The greatest number of hemoglobin determinations 
(Tallquist) for women ranged between 70 and 75 percent 
with none more than 85 percent, for men between 75 and 
80 percent, with 9 percent greater than 85 percent, while 29 
percent of the determinations for women and only 2 per- 

"Since the above data were obtained, there has been 2 state-wide 


campaign 
for vaccination against — and typhoid, following the recent flood situa- 
tion in this part of the S 
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“What's in a hame?” 


In the Name AMERICAN UNIVERSAL— 
is a line of School Furniture which is both 
AMERICAN and UNIVERSAL 


Universal because 
it includes all types and sizes of school seating 
equipment . . . desks, tables, and chairs for every 
teaching method and administrative need ; for every 
age and grade... from kindergarten to college . . . 

because 
every unit embodies all applicable principles of 
sanitary and hygienic design . . . every scientifi- 
cally developed feature conducive to correct pos- 
ture and sight conservation ... 

because 
a single theme of graceful and refined design runs 
throughout the entire line. Every piece harmonizes 
with every other and with all styles of school 
interiors ... 

because 
the highest standards of materials, construction, 
finish and adaptability built into any school equip- 
ment are built into every unit... 

because 
every piece is sold with a guarantee of universally 
satisfactory service. 


American because 
If it isn’t the American, it isn’t the Universal. 
The UNIVERSALIZED SCHOOL sets new standards 
of beauty, refinement and efficiency 
AMERICAN UNIVERSAL—A NAME—A FACT—AN IDEAL 


st 


American Universal Bet- 
1 ter-Sight Desk 


9 eee 

















3 American Universal All- 
purpose Table No. 69 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


Public Seating for every School, Theatre, Church, Audi- 
forium, Stadium, and Bus requirement. GRAND RAPIDS, 
MICH. Branch Offices and Distributors in all Trade Areas. 


Chicago Office, 14 East Jackson Blvd. 
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A portion 

of the 

Law Building 
at the 
University of 
Illinois 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


: Undergraduate Courses as in the 
Regular Session . . . Graduate 
Courses Specially Designed for 
Teachers . . . Special six-weeks 
courses for teachers of Smith- 
Hughes Agriculture . . . Eight- 
weeks courses in Home Economics. 
For catalog and infomation, address 
Director of the Summer Session, 
104 Administration Bldg.,Urbana, Ill. 


Summer 
Session 


June 21 to 
Aug. 14, 1937 
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An Essential Part of 
Every Junior High School Program 


OUR BUSINESS LIFE 


by Lloyd L. Jones 


A balanced program that supplies the 
knowledge needed for the consumer; the 
knowledge and training needed for the pro- 
ducer or business worker. 


First published in April, 1936, OUR BUSI- 
NESS LIFE has already been adopted by 
hundreds of schools in all parts of the coun- 
try. OUR BUSINESS LIFE is leading the 
way in crystallizing thought in the field of 
social-business education. 


Write our nearest office 


for an examination copy. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Boston 
Sydney 


New York 


Toronto 


San Francisco 
London 


Chicago 








cent of determinations for men fell below 70 percent. 
Blood smears were made for all women students and red 
cell variations may be recorded as follows: size 26 per- 
cent, shape 14 percent, color 40 percent. 

Laboratory findings. Urinary findings were normal ex- 
cept as follows: Albuminurea in 3 percent of women and 2 
percent of men students, and glycosurea in 2 percent of 
women and 3 percent of men students. 

Health record. Complaints which may be related to 
the general health conditions of the individual and to his 
bodily resistance include: respiratory involvement in 57 
percent; circulatory or cardiac involvement in 13 percent; 
skin conditions of an infectious nature in 13 percent; gastro- 
intestinal disorders and abnormal conditions of the nervous 
system and sense organs in 7 percent; kidney and bladder 
involvements, painful joint, muscle or spine conditions, and 
communicable disease, each in 1 percent. 

During the past year, 413 visits were made to our of- 
fice by 280 members of the Freshman class. Forty-seven 
percent of the total number of students visiting our office 
for treatment were members of the Freshman class al- 
though this class comprised only 36 percent of the total 
enrollment. Slightly more than half of these visits were 
made by women. 


Discussion 

In the light of the data obtained on the health back- 
ground of this group of students, it is not surprising to 
find as large a number as 128, or 48 percent of the total 
women examined, and 50, or 19 percent of the total num- 
ber of men examined, coming to our office with recur- 
rences of some complaint. It was noted that complaints 
recurring most frequently during the year involved either 
the respiratory or the circulatory systems. 

We believe that the relatively high incidence of illness 
among members of the Freshman class can be explained 
in part by the health background with which they were 
equipped on entrance to college. To this we must add the 
following facts which result from conditions imposed upon 
them by their new surroundings, viz: first, responsibility 
for their own choice of food, which in many instances is 
totally inadequate both as to amount and character; sec- 
ond, responsibility for use of time with the altogether too 
frequent result of curtailed sleeping hours; third, crowded 
living quarters making isolation of communicable disease 
difficult (which is probably in part responsible for raising 
the incidence of respiratory disease); fourth, inadequate 
clothing frequently resulting in incomplete protection 
against inclement weather conditions. One could continue 
to enumerate other violations of ordinary laws of hygiene, 
common among adults of this age. 


Conclusions 

In concluding, we would urge that more attention be 
given to a health program in the secondary schools. We 
recommend an annual physical examination for each stu- 
dent, formal instruction in subjects relating to the main- 
tenance of good posture, recommendations by the classroom 
instructor for visits to dentist or oculist when such seems 
indicated, and finally a more accurate check-up on absences 
due to illness with the hope of reducing the spread of com- 
municable disease. We urge also that students desiring to 
participate in heavy gymnastics or competitive athletics be 
given a thorough preliminary heart and lung examination 
and placed in special classes in gymnastics if they fail to 
pass such an examination. 
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¢ NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS + 








SOCIAL BACKGROUND 
HISTORIES 


By McGuire 


These new books supply material rich in imagery to enable 
the child to reconstruct for his own understanding the life 
of mankind during the world’s successive civilizations. His- 
tory is unfolded by means of an interesting descriptive nar- 
rative divided into stories and scenes. The style is simple 
and colorful. In quality, in dramatic values and in number, 
it is doubtful whether any series of history books has been 
so well equipped with illustrations. Mr. George M. Richards 
has created pictorial settings for the subjects of the text that 
will win the enthusiastic approval of teachers and pupils. 
Almost every illustration is a dramatic scene. The titles are: 
GLIMPSES INTO LONG AGO; A BRAVE YOUNG 
LAND; A FULL-GROWN NATION. 


THE PROGRESS ARITHMETICS 


Basal Text-Workbooks 
for Grades 3 io 8 


By Boyer-Cheyney-White 


These new bovks combine in a single volume for each grade 
all the essential features of a vitalized textbook and a com- 
plete diagnostic workbook. These are doing books; pupils 
see, think, study, work—all on the same page. The whole 
is worked into a unified program. The vocabulary has been 
carefully checked; pupils read them easily. Practice and 
drill materials have been apportioned on the basis of the 
results of research studies on relative difficulties of com- 
binations and operations. Write for complete information. 


SPEECH ARTS 
By Craig 


This popular book will soon be available in a revised 
edition. 


By Bancroft 
A new and revised edition of this famous and popular book 


will soon be ready. Be sure that every school has its copies 
of this helpful new book. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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THE MAKING OF AMERICAN 
CIVILIZATION 


By Charles A. and Mary R. Beard 


Here at last is the high school history for which schools 
have been asking. It is written by America’s most gifted 
historians and writers. It is a magnificent study of the 
whole of the American heritage; it deals with current is- 
sues and relates them to the present and the past. As 
might be expected of the Beards it possesses a charming, 
simple style, and is illustrated with a wealth of interesting, 
handsome pictures, many available for the first time. Every 
high school in the country should be equipped with a 
supply of this inspired book. Write for further information. 


Junior Unit 
HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 


By Canby and Others 


The Junicr High School Unit of the six-book high school 
course is now complete, through publication of Junior Book 
Three. This unit can now be used in connection with the 
books of the Senior series to meet every type of high 
school organization, a two or three year Junior course 
and a three or four year Senior course. 


THE NEW ULLMAN & HENRY 
LATIN BOOKS 


With the publication of NEW ELEMENTARY LATIN 
and NEW SECOND LATIN BOOKS, this famous series 
continues its leadership in the field of Latin textbooks. 
Its success arises from the fact that the books give satisfac- 
tion in use. 


THE GOOD COMPANION BOOKS 


The specific purpose of this second-basal series is to sup- 
plement the related readers in the Gates Program of Read- 
ing embodied in the WORK-PLAY BOOKS. The follow- 
ing titles are now ready; NICK AND DICK (Primer); 
FUN WITH DICK AND NICK (First Reader); THE 
STORY BOOK OF NICK AND DICK (Second Reader). 


NOTABLE SHORT STORIES 
By McFarland 


A skillful selection of classical and contemporary short 
stories, accompanied by brief questions and exercises and 
short biographical sketches of authors. Twenty-three ex- 
cellent stories for junior high school grades. 
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Other areas of activity in American life are 
next approached through the work of such 
men and women as Benjamin Franklin, 
Thomas Jefferson, Thomas A. Edison, Lu- 
ther Burbank, Julius Rosenwald, Theodore 
Roosevelt, and Jane Addams. Particular 
mention should be made of the chapter on 
Horace Mann, which leads even young pu- 
pils to realize what vision and unselfish serv- 
ice were brought to the creation and devel- 
opment of their public schools. The 
significance of the present in the continuity 
of history is developed through the chap- 
ters on Daniel Carter Beard, Edgar L. 
Hewett, Richard E. Byrd, E. W. Scripps, 
John Edgar Hoover, and others. 

The relatedness of the activities of the 
various characters is established so that the 
pupils know, for instance, that while Thomas 
Jefferson was writing the Declaration of 
Independence, Daniel Boone was over in 
Kentucky with the first white settlement. 

There is something of the vigor and inter- 
est-producing quality of modern journalism 
in the manner of presentation, adapted to 
the age requirements of intermediate pupils. 
Vocabulary difficulties have been carefully 
watched. Vocabulary, sentence structure, 
and paragraph organization have been sub- 
jected to every available scientific check and 
then tested in experimental situations with 
children of varying degrees of reading ability. 


Books Received 


(Continued from page 282) 
Social Science 

Our America, by Irving R. Melbo. Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, 910 West Lawrence Street, 
Chicago. Cloth. IIllustrated. 402 pages. 
Price, $0.96. 

The intermediate grade social studies cur- 
riculum is the richer for the recent publica- 
tion of Our America. In the preparation of 
this series of biographical stories preliminary 
research and experimentation were, to say 
the least, adequate. Particularly was coun- 
sel taken of such publications as the year- 
book of the Department of Superintendence, 
The Social Studies Curriculum. 

The text is so arranged that in his study 
of the continuing development of this coun- 
try the child advances chronologically 
through the period of exploration, settlement 
and colonization, and westward expansion. 


All Kinds of Teaching 
Positions Filled 


VACANCY OUTLOOK , GOOD, SALARIES 
SAouL (13 BETTER T PHOTOS MADE, 


RS OR... aochngig 























Exceptional demand for critic 
teachers, teachers of primary 
and intermediate grades, 


1936 was a banner year 
for teachers to secure 


Hughes 


new ; positions. 1937 Teachers Agency ag ay a 
promises to be even bet- 25 E. Jackson, Chicago fields. Regular academic 


ter. Member N. A. T. A. subjects always in demand. 
We place many teachers in Chicage suburban scheoels. 











Established 1885. Calls 70 per cent greater in 1936. 
Placement increase proportionate. Many calls for 
teachers—High School, Home Economics, Com- 
merce, Smith-Hughes, Physical Education, Music, 
Art, ete. Advice: Seek advancement through us. 
Folder free. Member N.A.T.A. 

“Correspondent” Agencies: 535-5th Ave., N.Y., Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


TEACHERS Our Service is = £7 TEACHERS Our Service is Nationwide 


Kisi KY AGENCY ICAGO 


tunities for classroom teachers in school and college are now better than for several years 

——_ aA. Ann - a are being made in increasing Cee Qualifications of candidates are 

casefully studied. = mts for pouipas ase iy serve A soaly zed —. interests of isthe —— 
prospecti er are conscientiously serves rofession e resu 

— ont rasors pat — 4 Member N.A.T.A. Address: Steger Bidg.. 28 ay Chicago. 


ALBERT 


Teachers’ Agency, 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Ill. 

















PAUL YATES 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 
616 Seuth Baichigan Avenue 


CHICAGO 


Telephonee— 
HARRISON 2642 
EST. 1906 ses 


. I 
ILLIANA 3.2 ce. 
x 628 Station A, Champaign, Ill. 


We need tancbens for ail keds of itions. Send_fos 




















SUMMER SCHOOL! 


FOR TEACHERS—JUNE 


msive curricul: OS ST ten 
full: lected and 
Bg Ay motional credit, new ideas in education, and 
While in Chicago can combine 
’s many advantages. (Bulletin 
, Dept. 3, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago, il. 


Ont sity 


Chicago 
Fully Accredited 
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Calendar of 
Educational Meetings 


27 National Education Association, annual 
meeting, Detroit, June 27-July 1, 1937. 

30 Department of Lip Reading of the Na- 
tional Education Association, annual 
meeting, Detroit, Michigan, June 30, 1937. 


OCTOBER 

7 Western Division, Illinois Education As- 
sociation, annual meeting, Galesburg, Oc- 
tober 7 and 8, 1937. 

NOVEMBER 

4 Annual High School Conference, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, November 4-6, 
1937. 
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The book-size* magazine of popular culture 
is a “believe-it-or-not” of money's worth, for the 
many-sided Coronet is truly four magazines in one! 
It’s a magnificently illustrated journal of the fine 
arts; it’s a breathtakingly beautiful “picture maga- 
zine” of unforgettable photographs; it’s a full-strength 
satire and humor magazine; and a distinguished gen- 
eral magazine. As the partial table of contents at left 
shows, each issue isan entertaining education in “things 
you never knew till now”—a liberal culture course 


in capsule form—a little college in your coat pocket! 


a_ aPEE aa BD “Mb! EE 


Davin A. SMART 

Publisher of Esquire and Coronet 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 

Dear Mr. Smart: 

Enclosed you will find my check or P. O. Money 
Order for $4.00, for which please send me the 
next twelve issues of Coronet, the magazine of 


“infinite riches in a liule room.” 


Conover is published monthly at $4.00 for twelve 
issues or 35¢ per copy at all newsstands 
Name 
Address fe 
City ‘ State 




















ADVENTURES \DVENTURES \DVENTURES 
IX LANGUAGI IN LANGUAGI IN LAANGUAGI 
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ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 


For the young pupil, English is the first great adventure and the spirit of exploration 
pervades all the series of Adventures in Language. Building on the idea that it’s fun to 
know, these books make the child want to learn to use English correctly. To capture the 
child’s interest all the illustrative materials have color and action so fascinating to youth. 
Their favorite pastimes live on the printed page. 


Yet the primary purpose of these books is to teach, and they serve this purpose well. 
All the material is sufficiently inviting to encourage the pupil to do his own thinking and use 
his own creative powers. In other words, this series touches 
off the spark of originality latent in every young mind and 


\DV EN URES unfolds before the child’s eyes the allure of practical achieve- 
I\ | \NGUAGI ment. 


The series is chiefly concerned with the five impor-ant 
topics of Sentence Sense, Trouble-making Words, Punctu- 
ation and Capitalization, Letter-writting and Dictionary 
Work. 





Adventures in Language for the Third Grade answers 
the questions What, How, and Why. Adventures in Langu- 
age for the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Grades advance the 
work of the third grade in, perfectly regulated sequence. 
They give detailed attention to new material and there are numerous reviews. Thus the 
series forms a well-rounded curriculum in elementary English. 





All of these books will be found complete enough to supply a thorough year’s course 
in language in each grade without the use of an accompanying textbook. Or they may be 
used with any textbook as a reference book. 


Allyn and Bacon 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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